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T is above twenty yeera ^Inee ihH t»oo1c wafi Qret ptib« 
lished by me, and now that thos^ ^o have a coinceim 
in it thitik ifit to reprint it, I thought it became me to i^* 
view it carefully to see if there was cause given to alftr 
any part of it, or to add any thing to it. 

I wrote it when I was newly put into the post in which 
by the providence of God I still am. So that a longer 
coarse of experience and observation may have brought 
more things t6 my viev^ than I could at that time reflect <^«u 

I own this is loy fkvonrite lK>6VL\vN«V\^C^>xV^»^^«*fi«*^ 
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'^JUUgnation m the minds of some, who are perhaps senri- 
vR that many things in it touch them in too tender a part ; 
yet on the other hand it has brought me such serious ac- 
know^dgments from many persons, to me otherwise un- 
known but by their letters, of the benefit they received by 
it; that I huidl>lyh)esaGodiiirha'mad€ menu instrument 
in any sort of promoting his glory, and edifying his churchy 
by awakening the consciences of so many clergymen to a 
better sense of their duty^ and to more diligence in the 
discharge of it. 

I am tktivf n the, 70lh year ^of my age, and as I cannot 
0FlNFl^^;tl^iPitti|i iMu9 •<«% so I cannot hope for 
a more solemn occasion than this of speaking with all due 
freedom both to the pr^^ a^d to the succeeding ages. 
Therefore I lay hold on it to give it a free vent to those 
sad thoughts that li^ on jpy mim^both day and night, and 
are the subj^ ol|g^mit(|cret pni^iirnii^, . I dare appeal 
to that God to whom the secrets of my heart are known, 
and to whom I am shortly to give an account of my min- 
jitey^iliat JJiaape the.isae inteKssta <rf4hiB church eve^ be- 
fore my eyes, and that I pursue them with a smcere and 
fervoit zeal; If I am mistaken in the methods I follow, 
God, to whom the integrity of my heart is known, will not 
lay thitt to niy. charge^ I eannot look on, without the 
. deepest coiiceni, when I see imminent ruin hanging over 
' this church, and by cfmsequenca over the whole reforma- 
tion. The outward state of things is black enough, Ged 
.'knows'; but that which; heightens my fea^ rises chiefly 
froB^ the ipward state into which we sgre uidiappily faUeti. 
. I will, in ^x ft*"'«'"g this, confine myself to that which is 
. . die anbject of the foUowivg book ; I mean the clergy. 
t Qur ember weeks are the bvjrden and grief of my .Ufe% 
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The miich greater part of thiHMirtu> come to be ordained 
are ig;iioraiit to a degree, tfot to be apprdiended by thoae 
who are not obliged to know it. The easiest part of know- 
ledge is that to which they are the greateal strang^s ; I 
mean ^e plainest parts of ^ s6riptur«i, which they say, 
in excuse of their ignorance, that their tlitors in the univer- 
sities never mention the reading of to thiem ; so that they can 
give no account, or at leEust a very imperfect one, of tte 
contents even of the gospels. Those who have read somie 
few bodu, yet never seem to have read the iknriptnreii. 
Many cannot give a tolerable account even of the cate- 
chism itself, how short and plain soever. They ciy and 
think it a sad disgrace to be denied orders, though the ig^ . 
norance of some is such, that in a well-regulated state of 
things, they would appear not knovring enough to be ad- 
mitted to the holy sacrament. 

This does often tear my heart. The case is not much 
better in many, who having got into orders come fbk 
institution, and cannot make it appear that they have read 
the scriptures or any one good book since they were or- 
dained, so that the small measure of knowledge upoA 
which they got into holy orders not being improved, iii 
in a way to be quite lost ; and then they think it a great 
hardship if they are told, they must know the scripture^ 
and the body of divinity better, before they can be trusted 
with a care of souls. These thingH pierce. one*s sdu!^ 
and make him often cry out. Oh that I had wings like a 
dove, for then would I fly away and be at rest ! What 
are we like to grow to? in what case are we, to deal 
with any adversary. Atheist, Papist, or Dissenter, or in 
any sort to promote the honour of God, and carry on 
the great concerns of the go«\^V» v*\kR5BL %» ^g^ww^ 'Uft. >8tr 
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.ttorance in the fiiiMJftmiiwljjB of rdigioa has spread itgdf 
to much among thode^ wiio ought to teach others^ and 
■yet need that one teach them the first principles of the 
oracles of Gq^? 

. . Politics and party eat out among us not only study 
.and learning; but that which is the only thing that is 
more valuable, a true sense of religion, with a sincere 
aeal in advancing that for which the Son of God both 
lived and died, and to which those who are received into 
.holy orders have vowed to dedicate their lives ai^d la- 
bours. Clamours of sqandal in any of the clergy are not 
.firequent, it is true, and God be thanked for it : but re- 
miss unthinking course of life, with little or no applica- 
tion to study, and the bare performing of that, which, 
if not done, would draw censures when complained of, 
without ever pursuing the duties of the pastoral care in 
any suitable degree, is but too common as wcU as too 
evident. . 

But if there is too visible a coldness among us, in that 
which requires our greatest heat and zeal; there is a great 
deal of flaming heat about matters, in which more gen- 
tjeness and a milder t^rnpcr would both look better, and 
npiore effectually compass that which is designed by it ; 
.I.mean the bringing the Dissenters into our communion. 
Bitter railings, and a rough behaviour^ cannot make 
many converts. To study the grounds of their sepera- 
tion thoroughly, to answer them calmly and solidly^ and 
to treat their persons with all gentleness, expressing no 
nneasiness at the liberty granted them by law, is a me* 
thod that will never £ul of succeeding to a great degree, 
eiipecially on the rising generation. Other methods do con- 
firm their prejudices, and heighten their aversion to those 
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who treat them as enemies on design to ruin them, and ' 
not as fiaends on design to gain them. 

God be thanked we are delivered from a remnant of 
Popery, that stuck too long to us, I mean persecution 
for conscience sake: for the breaches on a man*s liberty 
or goods are as really, a persecution, as that which strikes 
at his person. They may be in some instances more un- 
easy ; as a single death b not so formidable, as to be 
forced to live under great necessities, perhaps with a 
numerous family. And if we judge of this matter by 
our Saviour*s rule, of doing to others what we would 
have others do to us, our. consciences ;Would soon decide 
the question: If we will but honestly ask ourselves how 

' we would have those of another religion deal witii us, 
if we were living in countries where we must depart 
from the legal establishment, if we do truly follow the 
dictates of our conscience. But if our zeal in point of 
conformity seems too strong, there is no great reason to 
suspect many of much zeal, with relation to Popery, 
though that b our standing enemy, perpetually employed 
in working our ruin, with many hands and much heat; 
while we seem to be in a state of indolence and insensi- 
bility on that side, as if there was no danger from thence. 
When at any time we are in a fright, we are apt to cry 
out; but that is no sooner over, than we are in no appre- 
hensions of any forther danger. And to their great 
comfort, we have found out a new division to add to those 
we laboured under before ; which we know they mana- 
ged very dexterously for their own ends ; shifting sides 

' as a turn was to be served by it: But now the mine is 
more successfully played, since not only the breach, he?- 
tween us and Dissenters is verj wVSxjSX-^ -^x^^^^-^ ^s^ 
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vft are unhappily broken among oursefves, and under 
the names of High and Low Church, there is a new 
scene opened for jealousy and animosity, which has been 
mani^ed with such art and success, that bodies of men 
owning the same rdigion and worship^ and the same gov- 
ernment both in temporab and spirituals, are yet as 
much alienated from one another^ if not more, than if 
tiieir differences were ever so great and visible. 

I will say nothing that may justly provoke any; but 
since I myself am ranked among the Low church-men 
I will open all that I know that is particular to them, 
and then leave it to others to judge what reason can be 
given for entertaining such hard thoughts of them. 

They are cordially and conscientiously zealous for the 
church, as established bylaw: but yet they think no hu- 
man constitution is so perfect, but that it may be made 
better, and that the church would be both more secure 
and more unexceptionable, if the administration of the 
discipline were put into other hands, and in a better me- 
thod. They lay the foundation of all that they believe 
in the christian religion in the scriptures: These and 
these only are the measures and standard of their faith. 
No great names nor shews of authority over-awe them : 
They search the' scriptures, there they seek and find their 
faith. 

They think that in matters declared to be indifferent, 
no harm could follow on it, if some regard were had to 
the scruples of those who divide from us, in order to the 
fortifying the whole by uniting us among ourselvesc 
but till that can be done, they think a kind deportment 
towards Dissenters softens their prejudices, and disposes 
them to hearken to the reasons which they offer to them. 
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with aU the force they can, but without the asperity of 

« ■ 

words, or a .coBlemptuous behaviour; in which they 
have succeeded mo well, that they see no cause to change 
their conduct 

They do indeed make a great difference between Dis- 
senters and Papists : They consider the one as a handfi4 
of people true to the Protestant religion, and to our na- 
tional interests, not capable of doing us much mischief, 
and who are, as far as appears ta them, contented with 
their toleration, and are only desirous to secure and main- 
tain it. They have another and a very different opmion 
^ of Popery : They consider that church, not only with rq- 
. latioa to the many opinions and practices held by them; 
such as transubstantiation purgatory, and the worship- 
ing saints and images, and a great many more: They 
are persuaded that these are false and ill grounded, but 
they oouM easily bear with them, as they do with other 
errors: But they consider Popery as a conspiracy againft 
the liberty and peace of ipankind, on design to engross 
the wealth of the world into their own hands ; and to 
destroy all that stand in their way, sticking at no practice 
how fidse, base, or cruel soever, that can advance this. 
This is the true ground of their zeal against Popery, and 
indeed against every thing that has a tendency that way. 

The pretending to an independency of the church on 
the state, is not only in their opinion a plain attack 
made on the supremacy, vested by law in the crown, 
and a casting a disgrace on our reformers, and on every 
step madQ in the reformation, which are openly owned 
by the chief promoters of this new conceit; but it is a 
direct opposition to the famed place, so much stretched 
by the same persons to serve other purposes^ in. tk^^S^^ApL 
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trt; in which all subjects are equally comprehended* 
The laws of €rod are certainly of a superior obligation 
to any human authority ; but where these laws are si- 
tent/ certainly all subjects of what sort soever, are bound 
'to obey the taws of the land where they live. 

The raising the power and authority of sacred func* 
tions beyond what is founded on clear warrants in scrip- 
ture, is, they tlunfc, the readiest way to give the worid 
SQch a jealousy of them^ and such an aversion to them, as 
may make fliem loose ^the authority that they ought to 
have, while they pretend to that tiiey have not. 

liiey dare not unchurch all the bodies of the Protest 
tfeints beyond sea; nor d^ to our dissenters at home, 
Ihefedted rights common to all christians, or leave them 
16 nttcovenahted mercy. They do myt annul their bap^ 
tSsiiis, or flunk that they ought to be baptised again 
In a more regular manner, before they can be accounted 
llhristlaiis. They know of no power in a Priest to par- 
idn sin, other than Qxt declaring the Gospd-pardon, up- 
^ the conations on which it is offered. They know of 
iao sacirafice in the Eucharist, oAer tiian the commemo- 
xaikkg that on the cross,^ with the oblation of the prayers, 
praises, and almsgiving, prescribed in the office They 
ttre ftr boA condemning private judgment in matters of 
idigion; This strikes at the root of the whole reforma- 
tion, which could niever have been compassed^ if private 
iinen have not a right to judge for themselves; on the 
contrary, they think every man is. bound to judge for 
himself, which indeed he ought to .do, in the fear of 
God, and with all humility and caution. They look on all 
tfatse notions a» steps towards Popery ; though they do 
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Utot coiicliide, ^hat. all thoae who lutve made diem, A^iff^. 
ed that by ao doing* 

This is a short account of the jLow €hnrch<aiici^*8.n9»*^ 

tions, with rdJation to matlen of religion aabong us^ A^^ 

to our temporal conccnia» tbsy lUnk all that obedieneat 

lyid submission that is aettled by our laws» to the penpn% 

of our Princes, ought to be paid them for conscience 

sake: But if a misgfttxled Prinze sfadl take on him to dia<^ 

solve our constitution^ and to subject the laws to hia» 

ipleasure^ they think that if , God offl^ a remedy, it is to 

be received with all thaakfiilness* For these reaisona. 

they r^oiced in the revolutpn, and continue iaithfid; aii4 

true to the settlement then made^ and. to the subseqi^^ 

aetllonents* Ihey . think there is a full power in thf ie^. 

gislature to settle the crown> and to secure the nation^ }; 

and so they have taken the oaths ei^<Hned with a goods 

(conscience, and with fixed resolutions of adhering fiftnty 

to them, without any otiierviews bat such, as the laipr% 

and die oadis pursuant to them do direct. They kifgs^ 

of no unalteraUe.or.ttndefeastble right, but what, is fciuR^ 

ed on the law. 

This is their fixed princi|de; and th^ are the more 
fixed, in this, when they remember that a Prince e4u^«t 
ted^ among us, and singularly obliged by the seal ou|; 
church expressed for his advancement to the throne^ ,up«. 
on which he made great acknowledgments, and promi/Kii^ 
and who by his temper seemed as much inclined to kceg 
them as hb rdigion could admit of; yet upon his eleya^ v 
tion did so entirely forget all this, that he si^emed pec»» 
liarly sharpened against those who of all others had thai 
least reason to havt expected it from him. 
Thia waa notciriooa and evid«a\. m4ast^i6ABtfetv^'^BD«#^ 



tUett cilD "be expected from him who calls bimiielf his 
Son, who has had his breeding in an absolute govern- 
ment, where Protestants are persecuted with an unrelent- 
ing cruelty, and who has been obliged to wander so long 
beyond sea, and stands attained and abjured here, and 
is loaded with other indignities, but that as his religion 
is still the same cruel and bloody conspiracy against 
Protestants that it was, so it must have its full swing in 
one sharpened by so much provocation. 

It bewrays -a monstrous ignorance of the principles 
and maxims, as well -as t>f 1he history of Popery, to 
imagine that they can ever depart from the design of 
extirpating heretics settled by so much authority, held 
sacred by them. * Every look in the Low church-mam 
towards a popish Pretender, is to him both perjury and 
treason* 

I have thus freely opened all that I know of the prin- 
ciples of those called the Low church-men among us, I 
win not pretend to tell what are the principles of those 
called the High chuFch-men ; I know them too little to 
pretend to tell what their maxims and views are. I will 
with gretCt joy <Afm my mistalcestind misapprehensions of 
any of them, who, upon this candid avowing what the 
lAnv church-men hold, '^11 come to have juster and more 
charitable thoughts of them, and upon that will concur 
with them in such measures and counsels as may yet 
give us some hope, if thsCt is not now too kte, or may be 
at least an abatement of our misery, if not a reprieve 
from it. I uikwiningly mention a long disappointing 
among us us to convocation-matters. 

I will avoid saying any thing that may give a liew ir- 
jiHaBoo, ray design being to do aB I can to heal our 
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breaches. I will not enter into the merits of the cause fur- 
ther than to observe that the Bishops have begun no new 
practices, but go in the steps in %vhich their predecessors 
went, without varying from their practices in a tittle ; 
they find themselves bound down to the methods they 
adhere to, by such a series of precedents, that unless the 
legislature interposes, ihey think they cannot idter theni* 
They have made no new attempts, nor have they inva- 
ded any rights of which they found the clergy in pos- 
session. And what is there in all this to occasion such tra- 
gical outcries ; and to engage so many of the bodies of 
the clergy into jealousies of their Bishops, and into com- 
binations against them, as if they were betraying the 
church, and its liberties ? 

It is true, many of us opposed the occasional bill, 
from which such great things were expected. We 
thought there were iil designs under it ; we thought it 
ill timed; we looked on it as tending to a breach oil 
the toleration ; and now, that the bill is past without 
any opposition, we hear of no great effects it has had ; 
nor are jealousies extinguished ; the chief promoters of 
it are scar<:e thanked for it. But since we are so open- 
ly attacked, and as it were exposed to the insults and 
fury of distrac^d multitudes, we may be pardoned, if 
we venture on somewhat like an imitation of what the 
great apostle writ upon a like occasion, calling it indeed 
a folly, for it will pjuss for such with inveterate and 
inflamed spirits. What have other Bishops done to 
express their zeal for the church, and their fidelity to 
heir vows, and to what became their character and 
tation, that we have not done? Have we not lived «o 
I hat we may say. Ye are tci^nesses? NxA vi>KLOck\ik \aaRs«.% 
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God alsOf how holilif, justly and unhlamahly we have ie* 
haped ourselves among ycu? How ready have we been 
bqth to assist and support you ? How constant have we 
been preaching in season, and out of season, opening 
the whole councils of God to the flock committed to 
our charge? How careful are we in examining and in- 
structing those who come to us for orders and insti- 
tutions? How frequent in confirming, ^nd in the other 
duties, belonging to our function? So that we may 
say, what have we done, or what have we left undone 
to merit the unkind returns we meet with? What rea- 
son have we given to the world by our manner of liv- 
ing ^0 think we had our posts only for the advantages 
we reap by them, and that we do it even against our 
consciences, and are only waiting an opportunity to be- 
tray them ? 

This is such a pitch both of impiety and baseness, 
that few. of the worst sort of libertines are capable of it ; 
and yet liow K)ft liave we -been charged with it? If 
this had Kjome only from the enemies of our present 
constitution, on .design to destroy the reputation to 
which we hope M'e have some right, it was what we 
might expect from active and indigent writers, who are 
looking for another face of things, hoping then to be 
enriched by our spoils. But that those who hav^ 
taken, all the oaths enjoined by law, and who daily 
concur in all the public devotions, should entertain and 
spread such calumnies, and act as the under-workmen 
to .those who seek our ruin, b that which deserves the 
severest censures. 

Great regard is indeed due to such as avow their 
principles, and act according to them ; especially when 



diey are loosers and sufferers by it; even their passions 
and frailties are to be lamented and gently censured. 
But the impiety of men*s taking Oaths against -their 
consciences, and, in hope to compensate for that, their 
acting contrary to them, is of so monstrous a nature, 
that our language does not afford words black enough 
to set out its deformity. 

We are soon to go off the stage, to a region of peace 
and love, where malice and envy cannot follow us ; he 
to whom our integrity is known, will pardon all our fraif- 
ties, snd even all our omissions, and will deal with us 
according to our sincere endeavours ; • from- whose hands 
we may expect to- receive the more entire reward, the 
less of it that we receive from men. 

Our late blessed Primate was pers^cut^ by malice to 
his grave : and that has followe4 him ever since he was 
laid in the dust. His great concern at Ihose black ef- 
forts of malice, that he was pursued with, was, be- 
cause he saw they stood in the way to defeat all the 
good designs with which his mind laboured. It is true, 
that retirement to which his high post lead him, he ne- 
ver embarking in designs that he thought foreign to it, 
gave him leisure to review and retouch the noblefet 
body of sermons, that Ihope I may be allowed to say, 
this nation or the world ever saw; which I men- 
tion the rather here, because they have been published 
since this book was first printed. 

His chief support next to his own conscience, and 
bis confidence in God, was from our late- blessed 
Queen ; who was incessantly Employed in possessing 
her mind with the best schemes that were either laid 
before her by others, or su^^^steA. V'c^ViKtV^ V^st <s«?«^ 
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Toyal heart, for correcting every thing that was aroiss^ 
and improving every thing that wanted finishing among 
us. And she was waiting for a happy peace to set a- 
bout the executing them: She had arrived at such a 
superior degree of knowledge, and had such a force 
of reasoning, with an irresistible sweetness of temper, 
that if our sins had not provoked God to blast all those 
hopes, by her early admission to a better crown, we 
might have seen a glorious face put on our church with 
relation to all its concerns. 

I am in some sort obliged to mention her, because I 
ViTii this book by her order, as well as by our Primate's, 
as an attempt to prepare the scene to many noble de- 
signs, which may be opened at- some time or other, 
if ever we are so happy as to endeavour to carry on 
our constitution to perfection; which in our pre< 
sent distracted, if not desperate state, is far out of 
view, and therefore must be reserved to a more proper 
occasion. 

But to return to the sad view pf our distractions at 
home: The Bishops who find themselves so unjustly 
censured, and their designs so unhappily obstructed, 
ought to humble themselves before God; for it is meet 
to be said to him, / have bom chastisement, that which 
I know not teach thou me. They ought to examine and 
consider how far their other sins may have provoked 
God to deny his blessing to their best endeavours ; they 
ought to ask themselyes, what they have done to ren- 
der them unworthy to build up the house ' of God, 
and to repair its breaches; they ought to mourn in 
•secret, both for their own sins, and for the sins of those 
jirho set themselves against them. They ought to search 
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and try their own hearts, to find out if their pride or 
vanity, their love of ease and pleasure; or any other se- 
cret sin is at root, and defeats all their IkbOurs ; they 
ought to pray more earnestly both for themselves and 
their families, for their clergy and their people, and 
in so doing they may hope either to draw down a 
blessing from heaven on all that they set about; or 
at least that their prayers shall return into their own 
bosom. 

They ought also to cry mightily to God, that if 
they are to have a share in the fiery trial, they may 
be so strengthened in the 'inner man, that they may 
by no unbecoming practices decline or avoid it; but 
may rejoice if they are called to suffer for the name 
of Christ, and to seal that doctrine which they have 
so long preached, with their blood; and so may glo- 
rify him by their patient continuance in well doing, till 
they receive their crown. This will be through the 
blessing of God an effectifal mean, either to dissipate 
the clouds that seem to gather, and are ready to break 
out into a storm and horrible tempest, or to procure 
such a measure of divine assistances to them in their 
sufierings, as may make their blood a seed for a no- 
ble spring of a better state of things among us. If 
with Bishops so employing their time, many both of 
their clergy and laity did concur in lying in the dust 
before God and turning to him with their whole hearts, 
we might hope to see' better times, than we have now 
in view. God has often delivered us, when we were 
near the last extremities ; we have seen in our own time 
such a chain of- kind providences happily interposing^ 
when we saw no reasonable ptos^pecV. WvaX ^^ vi>\!^o^. 'c^'^ 
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to give all for lost, how dark soever ^e face of 
things may look,, if we bring ourselves to such a 
state that, we may have still a right . to hope for the 
like protection. . 

It cannot be denied but the appearance is formidable, 
when we see that prince who has engaged the longest 
and the deepest in the design of extirpating our religion, 
get out of alUiis troubles, and accomplish his vast designs 
that seemed once to be so blasted, that they could not 
be retrieved : Another scene is now opening to him that 
promises all he can wish for, and must bring such an ac- 
cumulation of power and treasure to hiui, that humanly 
speaking, nothing can stand in his way. When a great 
alliance once quite dissolved, and when a word so often 
broken, and edicts so often violated, are trusted to and 
relied on; such an unexpected turn will no doubt be 
constructed as a reward from heaven for his zeal against 
heresy : And may very probably encourage him to finish 
what he has done at home, by bringing us under the 
same calamity. 

We know what engagement he lies under to a d^ing 
prince; but we cannot know how far his bigotry may 
even out-do these, .when he finds himself at the height 
of power and wealth that he is almost possessed off: Pro- 
mises and oaths can work but feebly on one so accus- 
tomed to break through them. 

Wben not only dispensations, but solicit<itions from 
Rome, with the practices of a confessor, the >iew of thi.t 
glory that the work must bring him on earth, with the 
imaginary view of a mere eternal weight of glory in hca- 
ven, concur; >\hat may not be apprehended frcm thence I 
Chiefly when such of that religicn, vhcse intcrctts 
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obliged them hitherto to join in preserving us, seeing 
these all abandoned and blasted, may either be at best In- 
different spectators, or the bigotry that surrounds them 
may be qtiickened, by a desire of revenging ivhat they 
Avill call the giving them up^ to concur in compteating 
our ruin ; which in such a state of things cannot reason- 
ably be thought to be far from us. Besides, if an avow- 
ed departing from the sacred ties of treaties and alliances 
is once openly practised, it may prove a fatal precedent. 
Such maxims are' catching and contagious. The woe 
denounced by the prophets against those that deal trea- 
cherously when they are not dealt treacherously with, 
that when they shall make an end to deal treacherously 
they shall be dealt tifeacherously with, may come heavi- 
ly with a face of retribution, and without pity. 

Upon the whole matter, that I may bring this dis- 
course to a conclusion; as our disunion docs not only 
weaken us, but diverts us from that which ought to be 
our main concern, to the unhappy consequences that 
follow formed parties; so if we will not take warning 
from our Saviour's words, that a city or kingdom divi- 
ded against itself cannot stand, but must come to an end ; 
we have reason to apprehend that such a breach, even - 
without the advantage that an enemy may make of it, 
will be fatal; while by, our devouring one another, we 
may come to be consumed of one another: But how 
much more certain will this be, if we have a watchful 
and powerful enemy so near us? To whom we may 
justly apply the character given of the evil spirit, that he 
goes about as a roaring lion, seeking whom he may de- 
vour. But even our union though it may fortify us in 
the methods of human policy, yet it will viisA. ^v|ji?&^ 
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much, unless 'we do unite in order to our applying our- 
selves to the great duties of our profession ; so as to se- 
cure die favour and protection of heaven. We ought 
not to hope that if we continue still in our sins, and in 
our security, saying with the Jews, the temple of the 
Lord, the temple of the Lord! or in the modem stile, 
the church, the church ! we shall not at last fall under 
the severest of all Judgments denounced by St. Paul a- 
gainst the unbelieving Jews, in the words of Isaiah, Go 
unto t^is people and say. Hearing ye shall hear, and shall 
not undertsand; and seeing ye shall see, and shall not 
perceive ; for the heart of this people is waxed gross, 
and their ears are dull of hearing, and their eyes have 
they closed, lest they should see with their eyes, and hear 
with their ears, and understand with their hearts, and 
should be converted, and I should heal them. 

To avert all this, let us, the priests and ministers of the 
Lord, weep before him, and say, spare thy people, O 
Lord, and give not thy heritage to reproach, that the 
heathen ( or idolaters ) should rule over them. Wherefore 
should they say among the people, where is their god, 
where is their church, where is their reformation? In 
these exercises I desire to employ many of my own 
hours ; and to these I invite all who have a true zeal for 
GOD and HIS church. 

t 

GI. SARUM. 
SalisbuKi/, the 5th of November, 1712. 



- TO 

MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY. 

May it please your Majesty. 

4^ HE title of Defender of the Faith is so inherent in 
the royal dignity, and so essential a part of its security, 
as well as of its glory, that there was no need of papal 
bulls to add it to the crown that your Majesty now 
wears : You hold it by a mt^ch better tenure, as well as 
by a more ancient possession. Nor can one reflect on 
the Pope's giving it to King Henry the VUI^ without 
remembering what is said of Caiaphas, that being high 
priest that year he prophesied. For since that time^ 
the true faith hath been so eminently defended by our 
princes, and that of both sexes, we having had our Pulche- 
ria's as well as our Constantines, and our JTieodose^s, that 
this church has been all along the chief strength and 
honour of the reformation, as well as the main object 
of the enemy and spite of those of the Roman commu- 
nion. 

But though your Majesty^s royal ancestors have. done 
so muctk for us, there remains yet a great deal to be done 
for the compleating of our reformation, especially as ta 
the lives and manners of men. This will most effectu- 
ally be done by obliging the clery to be more exem- 
plary in their lives, and more diligent and faithful in the 
dischai^e of their pastoral duty. And this work seems 
to be reserved for yo-r Majesties, and dft^v^^^\si\ifc'^as=» 
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felicity and glory of your reign. To serve God by pro- 
moting this great and glorious design, which is so truly 
worthy of your Majesty's best care and endeavours, I 
have purposely written this treatise, which I do with all 
humility dedicate and' present to your sacred Majesty. 

May that God who is the King of kings, and hath bles- 
sed us with two such excellent princes, preserve you both 
long to us, and make you as happy in us, 9s we are in you : 
May you' reign over us till you havts accomplished all 
those great designs for which Gt)d hath raised you up, and 
with which H^ hath filled your hearts : And may this 
' church be. made by your means the perfection of beauty,. 
' ftnd the joy of the- whole earth. 

^niese are the daily aiid most fervent prayers of, * 

* Majf it please Tour Mqfesfy, 

Your M^esty^B moat Loyal, 
- JMloBt Humble, and moat Obedient, 
Subject and Chaplain, 

GI. SARUM. 



^^ HIS subject how important soever in itself, yet- 
has been so little treated . of, and will seem so severe in 
many parts of it, that if I had not judged this a neces- 
sary service to the church, which did more decently come ' 
from one, who, how undeserving soever he is, yet is raised 
to a post that may justify the writing on so tender a head ; - 
I should never have undertaken it. But my zeal for the 
true interests of religion^ and of this church, determined 
me to set about it: Yet since my design is to correct 
things for the future, rather than to reproach any for 
what is past, I have resolved to cast it rather into advices 
and rules, into plain and short directions, than into long 
and laboured discourses, supported by the shews of learn- 
ing and citations from fathers, and historical observa- 
tions ; this being the more proiitable, and the less invi- 
dious way of handling the subject. 

It ought to be no imputation on a church, if too many 
of those that are dedicated to her service, have not all 
the characters that are here set forth, and that are to be 
desired in clergymen. Even in the apostle's days there 
were false apostles, and false teachers; as one of the 
twelve was a traitor, and had a devil. Some loved the 
pre-eminence ; others loved this present world to a scan- 
dalous degree. Some of those that preached christ, 
did it not iincerely^ hut out of contention: (Phil, 1. 16.^ 
they vied with the apostles, and hoped to have carried 
away the esteem from them, even while they were suf- 
fering for the. faith: For env^iu^ tWvE cx^-^xX^ >^^ ^^"^ 
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signed to raise their own authority, by lessening the a- 
postles, and so hoped to have added affliction to their bonds, , 
In the first and purest ages of the church we find great 
complaints of the neglect and disorders of the clergy 
of all ranks. Many became the Stewards and Bailiffs 
of other peoples estates ; and while they looked too dili- 
gently after those cares which did not belong to them, 
they even in those times of trial, grew verv remiss in the 
most important of all caresy which was their proper bu- 
swess. 

As soon as the empire became christiaii, the authority, 
the inununity, and the other advantages, which by the 
bounty of princes followed the sacred functions, made 
them to be generally much desired ; and the elections 
being then for the most part popular, ( though in some 
of the greater cities, the magistracy took them into their 
hands, and the bishops of the province were the judges 
both of the fitniBss of the person, and of the regularity of 
the election; these were managed with much faction 
and violence, whieh often ended in blood, and that to so 
great an excess, that if we had not witnesses to many in- 
stances of this among the best men in those ages, it 
would look like an uncharitable imputation on those 
times, to think them capable of such enormities. In- 
deed the disorders, the animosities, the going so oft back- 
wards and forwards in the matters of faith, as the Em- 
perors happened to bp of different sides, are but too am- 
ple a proof of the corruptions that had then got into the 
church. And what can we think of the breach made in 
the ^churches of Africa by Donatus and his followers , 
upon so inconsiderable a point, as whether Cecilian and 
his ordainers had denied the faith in the last persecutiob. 
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or not? which grew to that height, that almost iti every 
town of Africa there were divided assemblies, and s^ 
parating bishops, upon that account. Nor was this 
wound hiealed but with the utter ruin of those chuitehes. 
St. Jerom^ though partial enough to his own side, as ap- 
|iears by hb espousing Damasus*s interests, notwi^stand- 
ing that vast effusion of blood that had been at his elec- 
tion; which was set on by him, and continued for four 
days, with s^ much violence^ that in one night,* and at 
6ne church, a hundred and seven and thirty were killed^ 
yet, he could not hold from laying open the corruptbni 
of the clergy in a very severe style. He grew so weary of 
them> and they of him, that he went and spent the rest of : 
his days at Bethlehem. * 

Those corruptions were so much the more remarkable, 
because the eminent men of those times procured a great 
many canons to be made, both in provincial and general^ 
councils, for correcting abuses, as soon as they observed 
them creeping into the church.' But it b plain from St.' 
Chrysostom*s story, that though bad men did not opposed 
the making good rules, while they were so many dead 
letters in their registers ; yet they could not bear the rig-^ 
orotts execution of them : so that those good canons do 
shew us ii\deed what were the growing abuses: of the 
tiaies, in which they were made; and how good ineri 
seA theflMselves against them ; but are no sure indications 
of the reformation that was effected by them. 

The tottering state of the Roman empire»' which had 
then fkllen under a vast dissolution of discipline and 
manners, and coming into feeble hands, was then sink- 
ing with its own weight, and was become on all sides an 
easy {nrey to its invaders, who were eviViex Pa^onM ^'^ 
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Avians, ought to have awakened the governors of tkt 
church to have apprehended their approaching ruin ; to 
have prevented it by their prayers and endeavours ; and 
to have corrected those abuses which had provoked God, 
and weakened and distracted both church and empire. 
3ut if we may believe either Gildas here in Britain, or 
Salvian in France, they rather grew worse, more impe- 
nitent, and more.iBseiisible* when they saw the judg^^ 
ments of God coming upon the empire province af- 
•ler province rent from it and over-run by the Barha^ 
fians. 

. When that great ivound was in jsome sort healed, and 
a second form of Christianity rose up and prevailed again 
in the western parts, and the world became Christian with 
the allay that dark and superstitious ages had brought 
into that holy doctrine.: Then all the rules of the former 
ages were so totally forgottoo, and laid aside, that the 
clergy universally lost their esteem : And though Charles 
the great, and his Soi), held a great many councils for 
correcting t^ese abuses, and published many Capitulars 
on the same design ; yet all was to no purpose. There 
)vas neither knowledge nor virtue enough left to reform 
ft corruption that was become universal. The clergy by 
these disorders fell under a general contempt, and out 
of th^ rose the authority, as well as the wealth of the 
Monastic prders; and when riches and power had cor- 
rupted them, the Begging orders took away the credit 
from both: Yet even their reputation, which the out- 
ward severity of their rule, habit, and manner of life did 
})oth establish and maintain long, was at last so generally 
lost^ that no part or body of the. Roman Clergy had ere 
4lit enough to stop the progress of the Reformation; 
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wlitch wa9 in a great measure occasioned by the scorn 
and hatred that fell on them, and which was so Spread, 
ever all the parts of Europe^ that to it, even their own 
historians do impute the great advances that Luther s 
' doctrine made for about fifty years together ; whole 
kingdoms and provinces' embracing it as it were all of 
the sudden. 

It has now for above an hundred years made a full 
stand, and in most places it has rather lost ground, than 
gained any. The true account of this is not easily 
given; the doctrine ia the same, aiidit has been of late 
defended with greater advantages, with more learning, 
and bett^ reasoning than it was at first ; yet not with 
much less success. The true reason of the slackening of 
that work, must be imputed to the reformation, made in 
ieveral poijts with relation to the manners, and the la- 
bours of Itie clergy, by the church of Rome, aild the 
depravation under which most of the reformed Churches 
are fallen. For the manners and the labours of the cler- 
gy, these are real arguments, which aU people do both 
tmdefstand and fed ; they have a much more ^convincing 
force, they are more visible, iand persuade more univer- 
sally than books can do, which ieii^e little read, and less 
considered. And indeed the bulk of mankind is so made, 
that there is no working on them, but by moving their 
affections, and commanding their esteem. It cannot be 
denied but that the council of Trent established the er« 
rors of Popery in such a manner, as to cut off all possif 
bility of ever treating, or re-uniting With them ; ^ since 
those decisions, and Uieir infiEillibility, which is theii 
foundation, are now so twisted together, that they mu&^ 
stand and fall together: YetlVie^ e.^XaX^vi^i^^^xtf^'^^'^* 
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formation of discipline, as may make churches that pre- 
tend to a more glorious titlt, justly ashamed. For though 
there are such reserves made tor the Plenitude of the Pa- 
pal Authority, that in great instances, and for a favour- 
ite, all may be broke through; yet the most noto« 
fious abuses are so struck at, and this has been in many 
places so effectually observed, chiefly where they knew 
t^at their deportment was looked into, and "watched over 
by Protestants, that it must be acknowledged, that the 
cry of the scandals of religioas houses is miich laid. And 
though there is still much ignorance among their Mass 
Priisis; yet their Parisk^Priesis are generally anothelr 
sort of men : They are well instnrcted in their religion ; 
lead regular lives; and perform their parochial duties 
with a most wonderful dil%ence: They do sot 'only say 
MtuM, and the other public fimetioos dailyi but they are 
aUnoUt perp^imlly efnpklyiqg thdnsehres in thJi several 
f$ittB of their tnimi InillraDtittg 1M yo^th^ btating pon*- 
ftttlioM^ and ynMtig the mk: And b«lidei all thiii, they 
fttt tmder Iht ooMaAt obUgtftkm of tfa^A-entoy r There 
is no such thing as IVini-refMbioe or PhtraHtg to be heard 
of in whole countries of diat communion; and though 
about catibedrals, and in greats cities, the vast number 
of Priests gives still great and just occasion to censorc^ 
yet the Parish Priests have almost universally rcscovered 
Ae esteem of the people : They are no more disposed to 
tiiink ill of them or to hearken to any thing that may 
give them a just cause, or at least a plausible colonr for 
departing from them. So that the Reformation that 
P<^ry had been forced to make, baa. in a great measure 
stopt the progress of the Reformation of the doctriao 
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and worship that did so long carry every thin|; before 
it. • ...... 

But this is the least melancholy part of the aecotuit 
that may be given of thb matter. The Heromiers be- 
gan that blessed' work with much zesd; they and their 
first successors carried it ovwitfi learning* and spirit:. 
They were active in their endeavours, and constant and 
patient in their sufferings; and these things turned the 
esteem of the world, which was alienated from P6pery^. 
by the ignorance and scandals of the clergy, all towards 
tiiem. But whe» they feH the warmtli of the protection 
and encouragement that Princes and States gave them, 
tbey insensibly slackened: They fell from their first 
heat and love ; they began to build houses fortheraselves, 
and thdr ftimilies, and neglected the house of God: 
They rested satisfied with their having refomied the^doc^ 
trine and worship : But did not study to reform' the lives 
and manners of their people : And while in tiieir offices^ 
tiiey lamented the net' having a public discipline in the 
okurch, as^^it *was iia the primitive times p they^have either ~ 
made no attempts^ at' all, or at least very £unt ones for re- 
storing it. And thus) while Popery has purified itself 
from m^ny former abuses, reformed churches have ad- 
ded new ones to the old, that they still retain, and are 
fi>nd of. Zeal in devotion, and diligence in the Pasto- 
ral Care« are fatten under too visible and toa scandalous . 
a decay. And whereas the understanding of ' the jMsrip- 
tures, and an application to. that saered study^ was.at first 
Che distinguishing character^ of- Protestants^ for^ which 
they were generaUy nick-named ' Gospellersi these holy 
writings are now so littie stndied, that such as are oblig,ed 
to look narrowly into the ma.Uex^^&cA^^'^ ^-Kaafc ^ 

c9 
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regret tad ia«Miitetioii» for 4ke gron ignorance of such 
as are either in orders, or that pretend to be put in 
them. 

But the most; capital and conkprdiensife of all abuses, 
kv that the falpe opinion of the worst ages of Bapefy^ 
Ihat made the duef, if not the only obligation of Priests 
«o be the perferming ofiees; nnd judged, that if these 
• weredone, the chief part of their business was also dpne, 
by wUch die Pastoval Care came to be in a gre^t mea- 
cMie neglected, does. continue still to leaven us: While 
.flies imaginn thai their wbok work- consists in public 
.fimotiens^ and so reckon, thfitif they either do< these 
ttiettuiehes^ or procure and hire another person in holy 
, orders to ilo thcM, tfaatf then they answer the obligation 
: that lies on them. And thus the Pastoral Care, the in- 
- ii4meting, the eidiorting, the admonishing and reproving, 
the directing, and conducting, the visiting and comfort- 
bing the people of the parish, is generally neglected ; 
: while the incumbent does not think iSt to look after it, 
•adld die Curate thinka himself bound to nothing but 
.• hmefy'tcperfiNCm offices aecording to agreement. 
I it is chiefly on design to raise the sense of the obli- 
IpatKNDS of the clergy to the duties of the Pastoral Care, 
^ that this bo0k is written. Many things do concur in 
•ur pit8ent'Circumstanees» to awaken us of the clergy, 
to .mind and do our duty < with more seal and applica- 
Hm than. ever. It is v€^ visili»le that in this present 
age, the reformation is net only at 4 stand, but is go- 
ing backf and grows sensibly weaker and ^weaker. Some 
. diurches have been « plucked up by the roots, and 
, brought under a total desolation and dispersion ; and 
. Dthers Jiave fallen under terrible oppressions and shak- 
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iflgs* We have teen a dempk formed and oanried om 
Isrng, for the utter destnictioii of that great work. 
The clouds wcffe ao.. thick gathered over iw/thi^ ive 
aaw we wcjre.inarbBd oat fof.4eatruclioii: And friiea 
tbtit waa «pi*^ eokapaaaed, qtir. eaeau^ saw weU eaoai^ 
thatb the reat ol thiyr designs viro^ be more easily 
brought about. It b true, oqr enemies intended to 
set m One upon another by turns, to make us. da. half 
their Work; and to have still an. abused parly janong 
us ready to carry on their ends; ipr they thought it 
too bold an attempt to faU upon all at once; but 
while they were thus shifting hands, it pleased God to 
cut them short in their designs, and to blast that part 
of them in which we were concesned so entirely, that 
now they carry them on more bare^facedly ; and drive 
at conquest, which is at one ,8iroke to destroy our. church 
and religion, our laws and our p^roperties. 

In this critical state of, things, we ought not only to 
look at the instruments of the calamities that have &llen 
so. heavily on so many Protestaiit Churches, and of the 
dangers that hang over the rest; but we ought chiefly 
to look up to that Cod, who seems to be. provoked at 
the whole reformation, , because they have not walked 
auitaUy to the ligbt that they have.ao long enjoyed, and 
Ihe blessings which, bad been so. long continued to 
them, but have corrupted their ways before him. They 
have lost the power of religion, whilst they have seem* 
ed to magnify the fqrm of it, and have been zeabup 
for opinions and customs; and therefore God has in 
hb wrath taken eveii that form from them, and has 
loathed their solemn assemblies ; and brought them un>- 
der a fomine of the word .of the Lord, whiicW i^^>Miji^ 
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•o much despised. While these things .are so, and while 
we find that we ourselves are as a brand plucked out 
mi the fire, which may be thrown beick into it again, 
a we are not ajarmed by the just, but unsearchable 
judgements of Grod, whidi have wasted other churches 
•o terribly, while they have only fnghted us : What is 
more evident than that the present state of things, and 
the signs of the times^ caH aloud upon the whole na- 
tion to bring forth FrmU meet for repentance ? since the 
ax i$ hdd to the root of the tree. And as this indeed 
concerns the- body of the nation, so we who are the 
priests and ministers of the Lord, are under more par- 
ticular obligations, first to look into our own ways, and 
to reform whatsoever is amiss among us ; and then to 
be intereessors for the people committed to our charge; 
to be mouin^ig for their sins, and by our secret festings 
and prayers, to be standing in those breaches; which 
•ur crying abominations have made ; and so to be avert- 
mg those judgments which may be ready to break 
ID upon us; and chiefly to he lifting up our voices like 
trumpets^ to ihew our people their transgressions^ To be 
giving them feiithful warning from which we may ex- 
pect this blessed success, that we may at least gain upon 
. such a number, that for their sakes, God, who will not 
slay the righteous with the wicked, may be yet intreated 
for our sins ; and that the judgments which hang over 
us, being 'quite dissipated, his gospel, together with 
peace and plenty, may still dwell among us, and may 
shine from us, with happy influejices to all the ends 
of the earth, And even such pastors as shall faithfully 
do their duty, but without any success, ' may depend 
upon this that they shall save their own soub; and. 
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shall have a distinguished fate, if we should happen to 
fall under a common calamity; they having on them 
not only the mark of mourners and intercessors, but of 
faithful shepherds: Whereas if an overflotring scourge 
should break in upon us, we have all possible r^aMW, 
both from the judgments of God, faid the present 
situation of afl^rs, to believcf that it will begin at 
the sanctuary, at those who have profaned tb/t luAf 
things, and have made the daily sacrifice tm ht 
loathed. 

There is another, and perhaps yet a mot« dismal 
character of the present state of the age, that .calia 
o;i the cle];gy, to consider well bdth their own deport* 
merit, and the obligations that lie upin them; which 

* is the growing Athebm and Impiety that is daily gain* 
iag ground, not only among us \fut indeed all Europe 
ovei*. There is a circuLation observed in the general 
eormptiona of nations; sometimes ignorance and bt^ 
tality over^mns the world, that makes way for slipef*^ 
•tition and iddatry ; When mankind' is disgested with 
these, then fiintastical and ^nthusiastical principlfls, and 
under these hypofsritical practices, have their course f 
4hese being seen through, give great bccasions to 'pro« 
faneness, and with that atheism, and a disbelief of all 
religion, at least of all revealed rdigion, is sourished: 
Anil that is very easily received by depraved minds, but 
very hardly rooted out of them. For thou^^h it is very 
easy to beat aft enquirer into things out of all specula^ 

' tive atheism; yet when a dbbelief of sacred matters^ 
and a pro&ne contempt of them has once vitiated one*t 
mind it is a very extraordinary thing, and meat to mit 
raculous to sec such an one reduced. Nolk thS$w V 
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forced to declafc that having had much free convers^^ 
tioa with many that have heeib fatally corrupted that 
way» they have very often owned to me, that nothing 
promoted this so much in ihem, as the very bad opi- 
nion which they took up of all^ clergym^ of all sides : 
They did not see in them that strictness of life, that 
contempt of the worid, tiiat zeal, that meekness, hu- 
mility and charity ; that diligence and earnestness, with 
relation i» the great truths of the christian religion, 
which they reckoned they would most certainly have^ . 
if they tiienselves firmly believed it. therefore they 
eoncluded, that those, whose business it was more strict* 
ly to enquire into the truth of their religion, knew that 
it was not so certain, as they themselves for other ends, 
endeavoured to make the world believe it was; And 
that though, for carrying on of their own authority or 
Ibrtunes, vdiich in one word, they call their trad)?', 
they seemed to be very positive in affirming the truth of 
their doctrine ; yet they in their' own hearts did not be* 
Ueve it, since they lived so -little suitable to it, and 
were so much set on raising themselves by it; and so 
little on advandng the honour of their profession, by an 
exMnpkry piety,, and a shining conversation. 
.. Hiis is a thing not to be answered by being angry 
at them for saying it, or by reproaching such as repeat 
it, as if ihey were enemies to the church ; these words 
'i^f heat and faction signifying nothing to work upon, 
or convince any. For how little strength soever there 
may be in this, as it is made an argument, it is certainly 
•Q strong a prejudice, lliat nothing but a real refutation 
of it, by^ eminent virtues and labours of many of the 
^^I'Sy^ will ever conquer it; To this, as a branch or 
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fmrt of it, another consideration from ^e present state 
of things is to be added, to caM upon the clergy to set 
about the duties of their calling ; and that is the con- 
tempt they are generally fiEdlen under, the injustice they 
daily meet with in being denied their rights, and that 
by some oat &f principle, and by others out of down- 
right and undisguised sacrilege. I know a great deal 
of this is too justly, and too truly to be cast on the p6^ 
verty of the clergy: But what can we say, when we 
find often the poorest Clerks- in the richest livings ? whose 
incumbents not content to devour the patrimony of the 
church, while they feed themselves, and not the fldck out 
of it, are so scandalously hard in their allowance to 
their curates, as if they intended eqally to starve both 
curate and people. And is it to be supposed, that the 
people will think themselves under a very strict obliga- 
tion of conscienc.e, to pay religiously all that is due to 
one, who seems to think himself under nx> obligation 
to labour for it? And since it is a maxim founded upon 
natural equity, ^<That the benefice is given for the 
office;"' Men will not have great scruples in denying 
the benefice, where the office is neglected, or iU per- 
formed. And as for the too common contempt that is 
brouebt on the clergy, how guihy soever those inay 
be, who out of hatred to their profession, despise them 
for ' their works sake ; yet we who feel ourselves np- 
der these disadvantages, ought to reflect on those words 
of the prophet, and see how for they are applicable to 
us ; f ' The priest's lips should -keep knowledge, pjoA 
they should seek the law at his mouth, for he is the mes- 
sengtr of the Lord of hosts. But ye are departed out 
•f the way, ye have caused many to stumble ^^'5.^K»^ 
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therefore have I also loade you contemptible ami baae 
l>efofe diik tbe people, vifieor^ng as ye have not kept my 
ways but have biien partial in my law /* M«|l. ii. 7> 8» 9. 
If we studied tei honour God» and so to do honour to 
#iir professkMi, we qrfi^t justly hope that he would raise 
it again to Ifaat eredit which is due to it ; .and that Jie 
would make fven out enemies to be at peace with us, 
CKT at lea»t «Graid to hurt or offend us. And in this we 
have good reason to rest amiured* since we do not find 
many instaneei of etergymeint who live and labour, who 
pireach and visit as they ought to do, that are under any 
eminent degrees of contenqh; If some do despise those 
that are £uthful to their trust, yet they must do it secret* 
ly ; they dare not shew it, as long a^ Uieir deportment 
procures them the esteem^ whi^h we must confess does 
generally follow true worth, and hearty labours in the 
ministry. 

These are things of. such consequence, that it may 
seem a consideration too full of ill nature, of emulation^ 
imd of jealousy, if I should urge upon the clergy 
the divisions and separation that is formed among us; 
though there is a terrible word in the prophet, that 
belongs but too evidently to this likewise ; " The pastors 
are become brutish and have tiOt nought tbp Lord ; th^re* 
fore they Aail m% prosit mi all their ^cks shall bet 
spattered," Jer. x. 21. If we led such exemplary lives 
^$ be^am^ our ch^g^ter, if we applied, ourselves wholly 
to the <M9* of our prp^ion, if We studied to out^live, 
ai94 p«t-)abour those jthat ihkie. from us, we might hope 
by tile blessing of God so far to overcome their pr^udi^ 
C9s, and to gajan both upon th^ esteem and affections^ 
that a v^py small matter n^ght go a great way towards 
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the j^ealing of those "wounds, which have so long weak- 
ened and distracted us. Speculative arguments do not 
reach the understandings of the greater part, who are 
only capable of sensible ones: And the strongest rea- 
sonings will not prevail, till we first force them to think * 
. the better of our church, for what they see in our- 
selvei^ and make them wish to be of a communion, in 
which they see so much truth, and unaffected goodness, 
and worth : When they are once brought so far, it will 
be easy to compass all the rest: If we did generally mind 
our duties, and discharge them faithfully, this would 
prepare such a mean well in their separation from vlb, 
to consider better of the grounds on which they main- 
tain it. And that will best -enforce the arguments that 
we have to lay before them. And as for such as divide 
from us with bad designs and an unrelenting spite, they 
will have a small party, and a feeble support, if there 
wxre no more occasion given to work on the affections 
ef the people, by our errors and disorders* 

If then either the sense of the wrath of God, or 
the desire of his favour and protection ; if zeal for our 
church and country ; if a sense of the progress of athe- 
ism and irreligion; if the contempt that falls on us 
and the injustices that are daily done us; if a desire 
to heal and unite, to purify and perfect this our church : 
If either the concerns of this world, or of the ne^fit;, can 
work upon us, and affect us, all these things concur, 
to call on us to apply our utmost care and industry to 
raise the honour of our holy profession, to walk worthy 
«f it, to perform the engagements that we came undev 
at the alter; when we were dedicated to the service tX 

B 
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Gocl, and the ebiireh; and in all things bofh tcr adorn 
oimeligioK and Qur ehureh. 

it M not. ouv boasting that the ehnrch of England » 
tlte best reformed and the best constituted church m 
the world, that will signify much to convince others; 
we- are icm^ mneh parties to he believed in our own 
cause. There was* a generation* of men that cried; 
''^ The temple of the Lord, the temple of the Lord," 
as. teud as^ we e»fk cry, "The church of England; The 
ch^MTch of England :*' When yet by their sins they were 
polliRg- it down, and kindling that fire which consumed 
it. It win have a better grace to see others boast of our 
church fro« what they observe in us, than for us to be 
crying it i^ with our words when our deeds do decry 
it; 0«r Enemies will make severe inferences from them ; 
and our pretensions will be thouglit vain and impudent 
thingsK, tM long as our lives contradicted them. 

It was OR design to raise in myself, and in others, a 
deep sense of the obligations that we lie under, of the 

, dnties of our functions; of the extent of them, and 
of the rewards that follow them ; and to obser^ e the 
proper methods of pferforming them, so as they may 
bef of the greatest advantage both to ourselves and 
o^rs, that I have entered on these meditations. They 
have been for many years the chief subject of my 
thoughts; if few have writ on them among us, yet 
wehave St. Gregory Nazianzen's Apologetic,' St. Chr^sos- 
toin*8 Boohs of the Priesthood, Gregory the great's 
Fttstoral, and Bernard's b«ok of Consideration, among 
the aiicients; and a very gBeat number of excellent 
Ireatises writ lately m France upon ihem. I began 

Lasty studies in Divinity with reading these, and I neves 
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yet grew weary of them; they, raise so iuany noble 
designs ; they offer such schemes, and carry so much of 
unction and life in them, that I hope an imperfect Essay 
this way may have some effects. For the searcher of 
hearts knows, I have no design in it, save this of stirring 
up in myself and otherd. The gift which wtu given by 
the imposition of hands. 

d2 
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CHAP. I. 

Of the DignU^of Sacred Employments^ and the Thames and 
Designations given to them in Scriptuve. 

^UOW Ibw soever the esteem of the CJIergy may be 
sunk in a profane and corrupt age, and how modlf 
soever the errors and disorders of Clergy-men may have 
xontributed to bring this, not only upon themselves, but 
upon others who deserve better, but are unhappy in 
being mixed with so much ill company; yet certainly if 
we either consider the nature of things in themselves, or 
the valiie that is set on that profession, in the scriptures, 
it ;vill appear that it ought to be considered at another 
rate than it is.. As much as the Soul is better than the 
Body, aad as much as the purifying and perfecting the 
Soul is preferable to all those mechanical employments 
which relate to the Body, and as much as Eternity is 
more valuable than this short and transitory life ; so much 
does this employment excel all others. 

A Clergyman by his Charaoter and design of life, 
ought to be a man separated from the cares and con- 
cerns of this worlds and dedicated ti) tlL^^^VM^-^ ^Bx^xasSa.^ 
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talion of divine matters. Whose conversation ought 
to be a pattern for others ; a constant preaching to his 
people : Who ought to offer up the prayers of the peo^ 
pie in their name, and as their mouth to God; Who 
ought to be praying and interceding for them in secret, 
as well as officiating among them ;n pubjic : Who ought 
to be distributing among them the bread of life, the word 
of God ; and to be dispensing among them the sacred 
rites, which are the badges, the union, and the supports 
of Christians. He ought to admonish, to reprove, and 
to comfort them, not only by his general doi^trine in his 
sermons, but from house to house; that so he maty do 
these things more home and effectually, than can be 
done from the pulpit. He is to watch over their souls, 
to keep them froin error, and to alarm them out of their 
jsins, by giving tl^em warning of the judgments of God ; 
to visit the sick, and to prepare them for the judgment 
and life to come. 

This is the function of a Clei^-man; who, that he 
may perform all these duties with more advantage, and 
better effect, ought to behave himself so well, that his 
own conversation may not only be without offence, but 
be so exemplary that his people may have reason to 
conclude, that he himself does firmly believe all those 
things which he purposes to them; that he thinks him- 
self bound to follow- all those rules that he sets them ; 
and that they may see such a serious spirit of devotion 
in him that from thence they may be induced to believe, 
that his chief design among them, is to do them good, 
and to save their souls< which may prepare them so to 
esteem and love him, that they may not be prejudiced 
against any thing that he docs and says in public^ by any 
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thing that they ohserve in himself in secret. He must 
also he 'employing himself so well in his private studies^, 
that from thence he may be furnished with such a variety 
of lively thoughts, divine meditations, and proper and 
noble expressions, as may enable him to discharge! every 
part ef his duty, in such a manner, as may raise hot so 
much his own reputation, as tbe credit of his functioo^ 
and of the great message' pi reconciliation that is com- 
mitted to his charge: Above all studies, he ought !• 
apply himself to, understand the holy scriptures aright ; to 
have his* memory well furnished that way, that so upon - 
all Occasions, he may be able to inforce what he says 
out of them, and so be an able minister of the New Tes- 
tament. 

This is in short the character of a true Clergy-man, 
which is to be more fully opened and enlarged on in 
the following parts of this book. All this looks so great 
and so noble, that it does not appear necessary to raise 
it, or to insist on it more fully. Indeed it speaks its own 
dignity so sensibly, that none will dispute it, but such as 
are open enemies to all religion in general; or to the 
christian religion in particular; and yet even few of 
these, are so entirely corrupted, ^s not to wish that exter- 
nal order and policy were kept up among men, for 
restraining the injustice and violence of unruly appetites 
and passions ; which few, even of the tribe of the liber- 
tines seem to desire to be let loose ; since the peace and 
safety of mankind, require that the world be kept in 
method, and under some yoke. 

It will -be more .suitable tp my design, to shew how 
well this character agrees with that which is laid down 
in th^ scriptures concemiug these office^^. V ^c^s^X^^^s^ 
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first with the Names aad then go on to the Descrip- 
tima, and lastly proceed to the Rules that we find k 
then. 

The name of Deacon that is now appropriated to the 
lowest office in the church, was, in the time that the 
New Testament was writ, used more promiscuously: 
fi>r the Apostles, the Evangelists, and those whom the 
Apostles sent to vbit the churches, are all called by this 
■ame. Generally in all those places where the word 
Minister is in our translation, it is Deacon in the Greek, 
which signifies properly a servant, or one who labours 
for another. Such ^versons are dedicated to the imme- 
diate service of God ; and are appropriated to the ofiices 
and duties of the church ; so this term both eiapresses 
the dignity and the labour of the emplbyment. 

The next order carries now the name of Presbyter, 
or Elder ; which though at first it was applied not only to 
Bishops, but to the Apostles themselves ; yet in the suc- 
ceeding ages, it came to be appropriated to the second 
rank of the officers in the church. It either signifies a 
seniority of age, or of Christianity, in opposition to a 
Neophyte or Novice, one newly converted to the faith ; 
but, as by common practice, senate or senator, being at 
first given to councellors by reason of their age, came 
afterwards to be a title appropriate to them; so the 
title Presbyter (altered in proaounciation to be in English, 
Priest) or Elder, being a character of respect, denotes 
the dignity of those to. whom it belongs : But since St. 
Paul divides this title either into two different ranks, or 
into two different performances of the duties of the samer- 
rank, those that rule well, and those that labour in word 
and doctrine; (1 Tim. v. 17.) tiiis is a title that speakf 
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both the dignity^ and likewise the duty belonging to Ms 
fbnction. « 

The title which is now by the custom of many ages 
given to the highest function in the church, of bbhop» 
or inspector, and overseer, as it imports a dignity in him, 
as the chief of those who labour, so it dots likewise 
express his obligation to care and diligence, both in obser- 
ving, and overseeing the whole flock, and more especially 
in inspecting the deportment and labours of his fellow^ 
workmen, who are subordinate to him in the constitn* 
tion of the church, yet ought to be esteemed by him, ia 
imitation of the Apostles, his brethren, his fellow labour- 
ers, and fellow servants. Next to the names of the 
sacred functions, I shall consider the other designations 
and figures, made use of to express them. 

The most common is that of Pastor or Shepherd. It 
is to be remembered, that in the first simplicity of man- 
kind for many ages, men looked after their own cattle^ 
or employed their children in it; and when they 
trusted that care to any other, it was no small sign of 
their confidence, according to what Jacob said to. Laban- 
The care of a good shepherd was a figure then so well 
understood, that the prophet expresses God*s care of his 
people, by this of his feeding them as a shepherd, car- 
rying his lambs in his bosom, and gently leading them 
that are with young. (Isa. xl. 11.) Christ abo calls^ 
himself the good shepherd, that knew his sheep, and did 
not as a hireling, fly away when the wolf came; but laid 
dowii his life for his sheep. ^John x. 11.) This thc»i 
being so often made use of in both Testaments, is an 
expression of the great trust committed to the Clergy, 
vrhich likewise supposes a greats a c^tL'&tAx^.^ %!QA.^>Ko>^iKs. 
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care in lodung to, in feeding or instructangf in vratching 
over, and guarding the flock against errors and gins, and 
their being ready to offer themselves to the first fury of 
^ persecution. 

The title of stewards, or dispensors, which is the most 
honourable in a household, is also given to them. These 
assign to every one his due share, both of labour and of 
provision; these watch over them, and have the care 
and order of the other servants assigned to them. So in 
this great family, of which christ b the head, the stew- 
ards are not only in a post of great dignity, but also of 
fBucfa labour: (1 Cor. iv. 1, 2.) They ouglitto be obeerv* 
ifig the rest of this hous^old^ that they may be faith- 
ful in the distribution, and so encourage^ adnMHiidi, 
reprove or censure, as there is occasion for it. 

They are also called ambassadors, and this upon the 
naUest and most desirable message; for their business 
If to treat of peace between God and man ; to ^fsm is 
fiven the wofd pr doctrine of reconciliation ;; ^y aie^ 
sent by christ, and do speak in God*s name ; as if Grod-- 
did beseech men by them ; so do they in chrisf s stead* 
who is the mediator, press men to be reconciled to God. 
{3 Cor. V. 19, 20.) Words of a very high sound, of 
great <jvst and dignity, but which import likewise great 
^ligations. An ambassador is very solicitous to main- 
tain the dignity of his character, and bis master s honour; 
and chiefly to carry on that vdiich is the main busi- 
ness Uiat he is sent upon, which he is always contriv- 
kkg how to promote; So if the honour of this title 
aff|^ts us as it ought to do, with a just value for it, we 
ought at the same time to consider the obligations that 
tccotopsny i^ of living suitable to it^ answering in some 
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90Tt, the dignity and inajesly of tEe king of kiBgff, tbtt 
has committed it to us.; and of kibonring wfdi aff poa^ 
sible diligence,t(> eflTeetnate the great deaign ob ^ieb' 
we are sent; the reconciling sinnera to Ckwf : TlieiHyrk 
having in itself a propOTtion to the dBgni^f o# Um that 
employs us in it. 

Another, and yet a more glorioaa tiHe, in that of aa- 
gels, (Rev. 1 . 20.) who as they are of a pmre and suhBme 
nature, and are called a flaming fire, so they do always 
bcliold the face of our heavenly jBrther, ami ever da Ms 
will, and are also ministering spirits, sent fcrth to nmnsK 
ter to them that are appointed to 6e the heira of salva- 
tion: This title is given to bishops and pastors; aadas^ 
if that were hot enough, they are in one place called not 
only the Messengers or angels of the churches, but also 
the glory of Christ. (2 Cor. viii. 23.) The natural impor- 
tance of this is that men to whom this title is applied, 
ought to imitate those heavenly powers, in the eleva- 
tion of their souls, to contemplate the works and glory 
of God, and in their constant doing his witt, more par* 
ticularly in ministering to the souls of those, for whom 
the great angel of the covenant made himself a sacri- 
fice. 

I do not among these titles reckon those of rulers or 
governors, (Heb. xiii. 7, 17.) that are i^o given to 
bishops, because they seem to be but another nwne for 
bishops, whose inspection was a rule and goi^eraHiefetV 
and so carried, in its signification, both authority and 
labour. To these designations that carry in iAitm oharacw 
ters of honour, but of honour joined to lahow*; fMd<Ar 
the sake of which the honour waar due aecofdiag to* tlMi> 
esteem thenir very Mghfy Ibf tEhdar tniA^b tritavV imW 
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add flome other designatioDSy that in their significatioiis 
carry, only labour without honour^ being borrowed froiA 
labours that are hard, but no way honourable. 

They are often called watchmen, (Ezek. iii. 17.) who 
used to stand on high towers, and were to give the alarm 
as they saw occasion for it: These men were obliged to 
a constant attendance, to watch in the night, as well as 
in the day: So all this being apphed to the clergy, 
imports that they ought to be upon their watch-tower,» 
observing what dangers their people are exposed to, either 
by their sins, which provoke the judgments Of God; or 
by the designs of their enemies ; they ought not by a 
false respect, to suffer them to sleep and perish in their 
sms; but must denounce the judgments of God to them, 
and rather incur their displeasure by their freedom, than 
suffer them to perish in their security. 

St. Paul does also call churchmen by the name of 
builders and gives to the apostles the title of master- 
builders ; (1 Cor. iii. 10.) this imports both hard and 
painful labour, and likewise great care and exactness in 
it, for want of which the building will be not only expo- 
sed to the injuries of weather, but will quickly tum- 
ble down ; and it gives us to understand, that those who 
carry this title, ought to study well the great rule, by 
which they must carry on the interest of religion, thai 
ao they may build up their people in their most holy faith, 
80 as to be a building fitly framed together. 

They are also called labourers in God*s husbandry, 
(1 Cot, iii. 9.) labourers in his vineyard, and harvest, 
who are to sow, plant and water, (Matt. xx. 1. ix. 37, 
98.' 1. Cor. iii. 6.) and to cultivate the soil of the church. 
TUa imports a continual return of daify and hard labonr> 
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yvtach requires both pain and diligence. They are also 
called soldiers, men that did war and fight against the ' 
powers of darkness^ (Philip, ii. 25.) The fatigue, the 
dangers and difficulties of that state of life, are so well 
understood, that no application is necessary to make them 
more sensible. 

. I 

And thus by a particular enumeration of either the 
more special names of these offices, such as deacon, 
priest and bishop, ruler and governor, or of the designa- 
tions given to them of shepherds or pastors, stewards, 
ambassadors, and angels, it appears that there is a great 
dignity belonging to them, but a dignity which must *' 
' carry labour with it, as that for which the honour is duet * 
The other titles of whatchmen, builders, labourers and 
soldiers, import also that they are to decline no part of 
their duty, for the labour that is in it, the dangers that 
may follow, or the seeming meanness that may be in it^ 
since we have for this so great a rule and pattern set us 
by our Saviour, who has given us this character of himself, 
and in that a rule to all that pretend to come after him, 
** The Son of Man came not to be ministered unto, but to 
minister," (Mat. xx. 28.) This was said upon the proud 
contentions that had been among his disciples, who 
should be the greatest: Two of them presuming upon 
their near relation to him, and pretending to the first dig- 
nity in his kingdom ; Upon that he gave them to under- 
stand, that the dignities of his kingdom werc^ hot to be 
of the same nature vnth those that were in the world. 
It was not rule or empire to which they were to pretend : 
The disciple was not to be above his lord: And he that 
humbled himself to be the last and lowest in his service, 
was by so-doing really tilie first. 
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Me bunsctf desceaded to the washing his disciplet 
feel; (Joha xiii. 5.) which he proposeth to their imtta- 
tioa; aad thai came hi latter a^ to be taken up hy 
priaces^ aad acted by them ia pageantry : But the plain 
aoeouat of that action is, that it was a prophetical 
emblem : of which sort we find several instances, both in 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Eeekiel : The prophet doing some- 
what that had a mystical signification in it, relating to 
the safari of his prophesy : So that our Saviour's wash- 
ing the feet ^ his discipjks» imported the humility, and 
the descendii^ to the meanest offices of charity, which he 
recommended to his followers, particularly to those whom 
he ajipointed to peadi his gospel to the world. 



CHAP. II. 

Of the rules set dawn in scripture for those that minister in 
hohf things and of the corruptions that are set forth in 
them. 

4JL intend to write with aU possible simplicity, with- 
out the affectation of a strictness of method: And 
therefore I will give one fuU view of this whole matter^ 
witbout any other order than as it lies in the scriptures : 
And will lay both the mles and the reproofs that are in 
them together, as things that give %ht to one anothier. 
In^ the law of Mosea (Levit. viii.) we find many very par<» 
.ticubur rules given fos tlie washing and consecrating of 
the Priests and Levites, chiefly of the high i^riest* Tbe^ 
whole tribe of Levi wos saneti^^ and anf^erated 6ow 
Ihe common labonrsy either •£ was or tplagai MxA tbeug;!^ 
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they were but one in twelve, yet a tentb of M. was 
appointed for them : They were also to have a large share 
of another tenth; that so they might be not only deli- 
vered from all cares, by that large provision that was 
made for them, but might be able to relieve the necessi- 
ties of the widows and fatherless, the poor and the 
strangers that sojourned among them; and by their 
bounty a^d charity, be posessed both of the love and 
esteem of the- people. They were holy to the Lord; 
they were said to be sanctified or dedicated to Gk>d; 
and the head of their order carried on his mitre this 
inscription. Holiness to the Lord. The many washings 
that they were often to use, chiefly in doing their fime- 
tion, carried t^is signifioatioii in them, that tliey were 
appropriated to God, and ^that ^ey were under veiy 
strict obligations to a high degree of purity; they 
might not so much*^ as mourn for their dead relations^ to 
shew how fiir they ought to rise above all the concerns 
pf flesh and blood, (Levit. xxi. 1,) and even the most excu- 
sable passions of human nature. But above all things^ 
these rules taught them, with what exactness, decency 
and purity they ought to perform these oflices that 
belonged to the^ function ; (Levit. xui'. 3, 4.) and there^ 
fore when Aaron's two sons, Nadab and Abihu trans* 
gressed the law that God had given. Fire came out from 
the Lord, and devoured them; (Levit. x. 1.) and At 
reason given for it, carries in it a perpetual rule ; I wBI 
be sanctified in all them that draw near to me, and 
before all th^ people I will be glorified : (v. 8.) Which 
import, that such as minister in holy things, ought to 
behave themselves so, that God's name may be glorified by 
th^ir means; otherwise that God tdVl ^ssc!&*) \&sbsiAS. 
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by his severe judgments on them. A signal instance of 
which we do also find in Eli's two sons, whose impieties 
and defilements, as they made the people to abhor the 
offering of the Lord ; (1 Sam. ii. & iii. chaps.) so they 
also drew down, not only heavy judgments on them- 
selves, but on the whole house of Eli ; and indeed on 
the whole nation. 

But besides the attendance which \he Priests and 
Levites were bound to give at the temple, and 6n the 
public service there, they were likewise obliged to study 
the law, to give the people warning out of it, to instruct 
them in it, and to conduct them, and watch' over 
them ; and for this reason they had cities assigned them 
in all the comers of the land ; that so they might both 
more eaii^y observe the manners of the people, and thai 
the people might more easily have recourse to them. 
Now when that^ nation became corrupted both by idol- 
atry and iip^ierality, God raised up prophets to be 
extraordinsury monitors to them; to declare to them 
their sins, and to denounce those judgments which 
were coming upon them, because of them; we find the 
silence, the ignorance, and tl^e t^or^uption of their paa- 
tors, their shepherds,: and their watchmen, is a main 
article, of their charge ; so Isaiah tells them, that their 
Watchmen were blind, ignorant, dumb dogs, that could 
not bark; sleeping, laying down, and loving to slumber: 
(Isa. Ivi. 10.) Yet these careless whatchmen were cove- 
tous a^d insatiable, they were greedy dogs, which 
could never have enough; Shepherds they were, that 
could not understand; but how remiss soever they 
might be in God's work they were careful enough of 
ttieir own: <They all looked to their oWn wayi every 
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one to his own gain from his quarter. They wer^, 
no doubt, exact in levying their tithes and ifirst fruits, 
how little soever they might do for them, bating their 
bare attendance at the temple, to officiate there; so 
guilty they were of that reigning abuse, of thinking 
they Had done their duty, if they either by themselves, 
or by proxy, had performed their functions, without 
minding what was incumbent on them, as watchmen 
or shepherds. In opposition to such careless and corrupt 
, guides, God promises to his people, to set watchmen 
over them that should never hold their peace day nor night. 
As the captivity drew nearer, we may easily con- 
elude, that the corruptions both of priest and people 
increased which ripened them for the judgments of 
God, that were kept back by the reformations which 
Hezekiah and JFosiah had made ; but at last, alt was so 
depraved, that though God sent two prophets, Jeremiab 
and Ezekiel, to prepare them for that terrible cala-* 
BQtity, yet this was only to save some few among them : 
For the sins of the nation were grown to that height,^ 
that though Moses and Samuel, Noah, Job, and PanieT, 
had been then alive, to intercede for them, yet God 
declared that he would not hear them ; nor spare the 
natum for their sakes: (Jer. v. 2. Ezek. xiv. 14.) So 
tiiat even such mighty intercessors could not save theu? 
own souls. In this deplorable state* we shall find 
that their piiests and pastors had their large share. 
The priests said not. Where is the Lord? They that 
handled the law, knew me not, the pastors also 
transgressed against me: (Jer. ii. 8.) and their cor- 
ruption went so fiEir, that they had not only false pro- 
phets to support them^ but the 'i^eo^^t^ '^^^>asw\l^- 
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soever they may be themselves, do generally hate evil 
priests greW to be pleased with it. The prophets pro- 
phesy falsely ; and the priests bear rule by their means ; 
and my people love to have it so: (Jer. v. 32.) From 
the prophet even to the priest, everyone dealt fabely. 
(Jer. vi. . 13.) And upon that, a Woe is denounced 
against the pastors that destroyed and scattered the 
sheep of god*s pasture. (Jer. xxiii. 22.) They by thier 
office ought to have fed the people: but instead of 
that, they had scattered the flock, and driven them 
away, and had not visited them: Both prophet and 
priests were profane ; their wickedness, was found even 
in the house of God. (v. 11.) In opposition to all which, 
God promises by the prophet, that he would set shep- 
herds over them, that should feed them; so that the 
people should have no more reason to be afraid of their 
pastors, (v. 48.) or of being misled by them; and he 
promised upon their^return from the captivity, to give 
them pastors according to his own heart, who should 
feed them with knowledge and understanding, (Jer. 
iii. 16.^ 

In Ezekiel we find the solenm and severe charge 
given to watchmen, twice repeated ; that they ought to 
warn the wicked from his wickedness ; otherwise though 
he should indeed die in his sin, God would require his 
blood at the watchman^s hand; but if he gave warning,, 
he had by so doing delivered his own soul. (Ezek. iii. 
17. and xxxiii. 7;) In that prophesy we have the guilt 
of the priests set forth very heniously. Her priests 
^ have violated my Jaw, and pro&ned my holy things ; 
they have put no difference between the holy and pro- 
fane, the clean and the unclean^ and hav^ hid their eyea 
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from my sabbaths ; the effect of which was, that God , 
was profaned among them. (^Ezek. xxii. 26.) This is 
more fully prosecuted in the 34th Chap, which is all 
addressed to the shepherds of Israel:. Woe be to the shep- 
herds of Israel, that do feed themselves; should not the 
shepherds feed the flock ? Ye eat the fat, and ye clothe 
you with the wool, ye kill them that are fed, but ye 
feed not the flock: Then follows an enumei:a^tion of 
the several sorts of troubles that the people were in, 
under the figure of a flock, to shew how they had neg- 
lected their duty, in all the parts and instances of it; 
and had trusted to their authority, which they had 
abused to tyranny and violence. The diseased have ye 
not strengthened, neither have ye healed that which 
was sick, neither have ye bound up that which was bro-^ 
ken, neither have ye brought again that which .was 
driven away, : neither have ye sought that which was 
lost ; but with, force and with cruelty have ye ruled 
them : Upon which follows a terrible expostulation, and 
denounciation of judgments against them : I am against 
the shepherds saith the Lord, I will require my flock at 
their hands, and cause them to cease from feeding the 
flock; neither shall the shepherds feed themselves any 
more. And in the 44th Chap, of that prophesy, one 
rule is given, which was set up in the primitive church 
as an unalterable maxim, that such priest as had been 
guilty of idolatry, should not do the oflice of a priest 
any more, nor come near to any of the holy things, or 
enter within the san<ftuary, but were still to bear their 
shame; they might minister in some inferior services, 
such as keeping the gates or slaying the sacrifice ; but 
4b^ were stiU to bear their iniqult^^ 
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I have passed over dSk that occurs m these propliets, 
whidi relates to the false prophets, because I will bring 
Bodiing into ttis discourse that relates to sios of ano- 
ther order and nature. In Daniel we have a noble 
expression of the value of such as turn men to righte- 
ousness, that they shall shine as the stars for ever and 
ever. (Dan. xii. 8.) In Hosea we find among. the sins 
and calamities of that time, this reckon^ as a main 
cause o( that horrid corruption, under which they had 
£rikn, there being no truth, no mercy, nor knowledge 
of God in the land ; which was defiled by sweaiing, 
lying* kiUing, stealing, and committing adultery. (Hos. 
iv. 1, 3, 6.) My people are destroyed for lack of knowledge : 
To which is added, Because thou hast rejected know- 
ledge (or the instructing the people) I will also reject 
thee, that thou shalt be np priest to me; seeing thou 
hast forgot the law of thy God, I will also forget tiiy 
ehildrcn. That corrupt race of priests attended still 
upon the temple, and offered up the sin-offering, and 
feasted upon their portion; which is wrong rendered^ 
They eat up the sin of my people ; for sin stands there 
as in the law of Moses, for sin-offering : because of the 
advantage this brought them,, they were gkd at the 
abounding of sin ; which is expressed by their setting 
their heart, or lifting up their soul to their iniquity t 
The conclusion of which is, that they should be given 
up for a very heavy curse, of, like priests like people«^ 
Iq Joel we find the duty of the priests and miiusters 
of the Lord, set forth in times of great and approachmg 
cabunities, thus. They ought to be kttercessors finr the 
llBi and to weep between the p<Nrch and the altar, 
fftj/ Spare thy people, and giye not tUoe berit9ge 
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to reproach, that the heathen (Strangers and Idolaters) 
should rule over them; Wherefore should they say 
among the people where is their God? (Joel. ii. 17.) 
There is in Amos a very black character of a depraved 
priesthood. Their priests teach for hire, and their pro- 
phets divine for money. (Chap. iU. 5. 11>.) 

These were the fore-runners of the destruction of 
that nation : But though it might be expected, that the 
captivity should have purged them from their dross, 
as it did indeed free them fi'om all inclinations to idol- 
atry; yet other corruptions had a deeper root. We 
find in Zachariah xi. 15. a curse against the idol shep- 
herd/ who resembled the true shepherd, as an idol does ' 
the original: But he was without sense and life. Woe 
be to the idle shepherd that leaveth the flock; Tbo 
curse . is figuratively expressed. The sword shall be 
upon his arm and his right eye; (The things that be 
valued most) his arm shall be clean dried up, and hHi 
right eye sh^ll be. utterly darkened : Biit .this is more 
cc^ioirsly set out by . Malachi, in an address made to 
,the priests; (Mai. ,ii. 1. &[c'.);And now, O ye priests, 
this commandment is for you; if you will not hear, 
and if you will not lay it to heart, to give glory unto 
my name, I will even send a curse upon you, and I will 
curse your blessings; yea I have cursed them already, 

because ye do not lay it to heart. Then the first 

covenant with the tribe of Levi is set forth ; My cove- 
n^uit ^was with him of life and peace ; The law of 
truth was in his mouth, and iniquity was not found in 
his lips ; he walked with me in peace and equity, and 
did turn noany from their iniquity ; for the priest*s lips 
i^hould preserve knowledge, and they should ^^'^V^ ^"i«!>s^ 
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few at kis aouth; for he is the messoiger of the Lord 
of hosts: AU this sets forth the state of a pure and 
lioiy priesthood: But then follow terrible words: But ye 
are departed out of the way, ye have caused many to 
stumble at the law: Ye have corrupted the covenant 
of Levi, saith the Lord of hosts. Therefore have I also 
made you contemptible, and base before all the people; 
according as ye have not kept my ways, but have been 
partial in the law. Their ill examiple made many.loathe 
both their law and their religion: They had corrupted 
their institution, and studied by a gross partiality, to 
bring the people to be exact in those parts of the^ law, 
in which their wealth, or their authority was concerned; 
while they neglected the moit essential and indispensibk 
duties. 

Thus fur have I gone over the most important pla- 
ces, that have occurred to me in the Old Testament, 
lelating to this matter, upon aU which, I will only add 
OAf r^mttrk, That though some exceptioa inight bs 
made to those expressions, that import the dignity and 
aaactification of those who were then consecrated to 
tibe holy functions, as, parts of that instituted religion 
which had its period by the coming of Christ; yet such 
passages as relate to moral duties, and to the obliga- 
tions that arise out of natural religion, have certainly a 
more binding force, and ought to be understood and 
explained in a more elevated and sublime^ sense, under 
the new dispensation which is internal and spiritual; 
compared to which, the Old is called the letter and the 
flesh; Therefore the obligations of the priests, under 
Ae christian rdigion, to a holy strictness of life and con- 
V^3aUoo, to a diligent attendi^npe on tl^eir flock, and 
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for initruetiiig and watching over tfceiii» litMf aS W As 
much higher^ and more binding; as Ais new tM^^M 
<xcds the old one. 



CHAF. in. 

Passages out of the New Testament, nlating to tk§ 

Matter. 

4j[/his general consideratioii receives a vast iAi)nMte^ 
meat from the great example that the atfthor of 
our religion, the great bishop and shepherd of out souls, 
has set us ; who went about, ever doing good, to whom 
it was as his meat and drink, ta do the will of his Father 
that sent him : He was the good sheplierd that knew 
his sheep, and laid clown bis life for them. And since 
he set such a value on the souls of that flock whicb he 
hath redeemed and purchased with his own blood ; cet* 
tainly those to whom he has committed that wcnrk of recoil 
ciliation which stood himself so dear, oaght to con- 
sider themselves under, very strict obKgatieMi, by that 
charge of which they must give a severe aicoMmt at tbe 
great day in which the bkrod of all thos6 who have 
perished through their neglect and defiudt,^ shatt be 
required at their hands. Yet because i wiil Mt aggcai«le 
this argument unreasonably, I will nmhe na use e^ tiea^ 
passages which rdate inMuediately ta the Apaatlea; far 
their fuaelioa being eslraordiaaiy,, as w«m aisti' Hkt asiift* 
anocfs that were ginren them far the disdiai|pi of it, I 
w)u «tge nolUng tiMt belon{gps poifariLy fm Hkiif m i nri m 
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In the cliaracter that the gospel gives of the Priests 
and Pharisees of that time, we may see a just and, true 
idea of the corruptions into which a bad clergy is apt to - 
fall. They studied to engross the knowledge of the law 
to themselves, and to keep the people in ignorance, and 
in a blind dependance upon them : .They were zealous in 
lesser matters, but neglected the great things of the law : 
they put on an outward appearance of strictness, but 
under that there was much rottenness: they studied to 
make proselytes to their religion, but they had so de- 
praved it, that they became thereby worse men than be- • 
fore; they made great shews of devotion, of praying, 
and fasting much,> and giving alms; but all this^ was to 
be seen of men, and by it they devoured the estates of 
poor and simp e people; they were very strict in observ- 
ing the traditions aiid customs of their fathers, and of 
every thing that contributed to their own aiithority or 
advantage ; but by so doing they made voiJ the law of 
God : In a word they had no' true worth in themselves, 
and hated such as had it ; they were proiid and spiteful, 
false and- cruel, and made use of the credit tliey were in 
with the people, by their c«niplying with them in their 
vices, and flattering them with false hopes, to set them on 
to destroy all those who discovered their corruptions, and 
whose real and shining worth, made their counterfeit 
shew of it the more conspicuous and odious. In this 
short view of those enormous disorders, which ttien 
reigned amongst them we have a full picture of the 
corrupt state of bad Priests in all ages and religions, with 
^is only difference, that the Priests in our saviour^s time 
irere more careful and eiact in the external and visible 
parts of their conversation, than they have been in other 
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times ; in which they have thrown oflf the very decencies 
•f a grave and sober deportment. 

But now to go on with the characters and rales that 
we find in the New Testament. Our Saviour as lie 
compared the work- of the gospel' in many parablea to a 
^Id and harvest, so he calls those whom his Father was 
to send, the labourers m that harvest ; and he left a direc-.^ 
lion to all his followers, to pray his Father that he 
would send labourers into his harvest. (Mat. is. 97.) 
Out of which both the vocation and divine mission of the . 
Clergy, and the prayers of the church to God for it, thai 
are among us fixed to the ember weeks, have been gather- 
ed by many pious writers. In the warnings that our 
Saviour gives to prepare for his second coming, we 
find the characters of good and bad Clergymen stated, 
in opposition to one another, under the figure of stew- 
ards: (Luke xii. 42.) The good are both wise and 
faithful, th^y wait for his coming, and in the mean while: 
are dividing to every one of their fellow servants hia 
portion to eat in due season, that is, their proportion 
both of the doctrine and mysteries of the Gospel,-accord«- 
ittg to their ^ several capacities and necessities: But the 
bad stewards are those who Put the evil day fiur firom 
them, and say in their heart, the Lord delayetii his com- 
ing, upon which they eat, drink, and are drunken: they 
indulge their sensual appetites even to, a scandalous 
eacess ; and as for their fellow servants, instead of feeding, 
of inatnicting, or watching over them, tiiey beat thenv* 
they exercise '^ a violent and tyrannical authori^ over 
them. Their state iii the next world is represented as 
difKeroit as thdr behaviour in this was ; the one shall be 
exalted bam being a steward to be a rulei^ bvec th& Ws«m(^ 
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hold, to be akmg and a priest for ever vnio God ; wfaere* 
as the other shall be cut asoader, aod shall have his por<- 
fiM with onbelieTers 

The lOth of St. John is the place which both Fatiiers, 
aad more modem writers^ have chiefly made use of to 
skew ihA difference between good and bad Pastors. The 
good nhepherds enter by the door, and Chrbt is the door 
b)^ whom they most enter; that is, from whom they 
must haive their vocation and mission : But the thief and 
robbtr who comes to kill, steals and destroy, climbeth 
up some other way; whatever he nay do in the ritual 
way lor forms sake, ke has in hb heart no regard to Jesus 
Gkristy to the honour, of his person, the edification of 
bis chnrckf or the salvation of souls ; he intends only to 
raise and enrich himself; and so he compasses that, he. 
cores not how many souls perish by his meatis, or through 
Us neglect. The good shepherd knows his sheep so 
well, that he can call them by name, and lead them out, 
and tiicy hear hb voice ; but the hireling careth not for 
the sheep) he ia a stranger to them, they know not his 
Toice, and will not follow him. Thb is urged by all, 
who hmv^ pressed the obligation of residence, and of the 
personal labours of the Clergy, as a plain divine and indb- 
pensible precept: And even in the council of Trent, 
though by the practices of the court of Rome, it was divert- 
ed ftoM declaring residence to be of divine right, die 
deonift that was made to enfoi^ce it, urges thb place ta 
shew Ifaa obligation to it. The good shepherd leeda the 
Awsk and looks for paatsfe for them, and b ready to giva 
hia Md for the idieq>; but Ute bad shepherd is repia^. 
seated a» a hiniUng that caseth ooifortheAocky that acea 
mM ODflMUg, asd. upoa that, kavetli tbe shoep ai4 
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Aiedu This is, H is true, a iigure, and thevefone i know 
it is thought an ill way of leaaoniiig to build too much 
Hpon figurative cfiscourses ; yet on iStkt other faaad, owr 
Saviour having delivered ^o greet a fiart of his doctrine 
in parahles» we ought at least to consider tiie main scope 
of a parable; and may weU build upon thst, thoH^ cnrery 
imrticnlar circnmstance in it cannot bear an argument. 

I shall «dd but one passage more from the Gospds 

whiclft is much made us6 of by aU that have writ of this 

matter. When onr Saviour confirmed St. Peter in his 

Apostleship, firom whic^ he had fallen by his denying of 

him, as in the charge which he thrice repeated of feed- 

asg his lambs and his sheep, he pursues still the figwe 

•pf -a shepheiid ; (John xxL 15.) so the (|uesption that lie 

.adked preparatory to it, was, Simon, Invest dMB me 

more tthan these ^ from which they justly gatiiflr, that 

. tlie love of Ood» a zeal for his imnoar, and a pnftr- 

ing «f that to all «tber things mkuAaoefeT, is a necessaiy 

«nd indispensible qualificaition for that holy empU^ment; 

which distinguishes the true shepherd from the hireling; 

and by whidi only he can be berth animated and f oslified 

lo igo ihrough wdth tbe labours and difficulties, 4Mi mdi 

WB (die ^dangers and sufferings, «rhich may acoompawy 

it. 

'Wwn St. Bad was leanng »his last dmrge <willi Ibe 
faiflikops tiiat met him at i^hesu^, lie 0tiU nulies 4iBe #f 
Ae same metaphor tif a • Aepherd, .in those often «it«4 
irords, (take »heed tkb ^yourselves, and io >8ll the tMk 
•^ver cwhich tbe iioly Ohoat hath made you >b«ihops ^or 
.overseers, to :&ed jthe duifch cf God, which ihe i^th 
purchased with his own .blood. (Acts xk. 28. ^c.) The 
jwofds ste solemn, and the consideratioa ««S!q«^\&s^^^^ 

%1 
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is m mighty one; they import the obligations of the 
Clergy, both to an exactness in their own deportment, 
and. to earnest and constant labours, in imitation of the 
Apostle, who jduring the three years of his stay among 
them, had been serving God with all humility of mind, 
with many tears and temptations ; and had not ceased 
to warn every one, both night and day, with tears ; and 
had taught them publicly, and from house to house. 
«Upon which he leaves them, calling them all to witness 
that he was pure from the blood of all men. There has 
been great disputing concerning the persons to whom 
• th^se words were addressed ; but if all parties had stu- 
died more to follow the example here proposed, and the 
^arge that is here given, which are plain and easy to 
be understood than to be contending about things that 
are more doubtful; the good lives and the fietithful 
labours of apostolical bishops, would have contributed 
.more both to the%edifying and healing of the church, 
Ihftn all their arguments or reasonings will ever be able 
to do. 

St.. Paul reckoning up to the Romans the several obli- 
>fal;ioM of christians, of all ranks, to assiduity and dili- 
gence in their callings and labours, aniong others he 
numbers these. Ministers let us wait on our ministering, 
or^ he that caches on teaching, he that rukth with dili* 
gence. (Rom. xii. 7.) In his epistle to the Corinthians, 
as he states the dignity of the Clergy in this, that they 
jou^t to be accounted of as the ministers of Christ, and 
stewards of the mysteries of Ood; he adds, that it is 
required in stewards that a man be found faithful. (1 Cor. 
iv. 2.) In that epistle he sets down the perpetual law, which 
is the foundation of all the provision that has {»een mack 
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for tbe Clergy, Thett the Lord iMtli ordiamed Hldt th^ 
livlrich preach the ^el^pd ^hfnAd live of 'the goepd. (L 
Cor. ix. 14.) Bat if upon ^at the laity harve looked OH- 
themselves as bcmnd to appoint so plefftlfid ^a supply, 
that the clergy might ^have idiereon to live at their ease 
Bcnd in a'bundimce ; then ■certainly litis *was intended, ^Antiit 
they being freed fVom the troubles amd -ctires of ^i« 
"worlds might attend , conrtinHally cm the ministry of tUt 
word of €rod and on prayer. (Acts vi. 4.) Those ^o 
4I0 that work negligently, provoke the laity to repent -fii 
their bounty, and to defraud them of it. For certainly 
there are no such enemies to the patrimony aird rights 
of the church, as those ¥4io -eat the fat, but do nc% 
preach the gospel, ner feed llie flock. Happyi^ on the 
odier hand, are they, to vdiom Ifiait character, ^ich 
1M Apostle assumes to himself, and to Timothy, does 
belong; Therefore seeing we have received this tmtois- 
try, as we have received mercy we faint not; but havfe 
renounced the hidden things of dishonesty, not waflung 
in craftiness, nor handling the word of God deceitfoUy, 
but by manifestation of the truths commending our- 
selves to every man*B conscience in the sight of God. (^ 
-Cor. iv. 1, 2.) In the epistle to the Ephesians, we hav^ 
the ends of the institution of all the ranks of Clergy- 
men set forth in these words; He gave some apostles^ 
-and some prophets, and some evangelists, and some pa9^ 
tors and teachers ; for the perfecting of the saints, for 
the work of the ministry, for the edifying the body of 
Christ ; till we all come in the unity of the faith, and of 
the knowledge of the Son of God, unto a perfect man, 
unto the measure of the stature of the fullness of Christ. 
<(Eph. iv. 11, 12.) In these words vi^ isn^ ^csffisAsssDfl^ 
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direiB of t^e councils. of Carthage: But tiiis abme had 
toe deep a root in the nature of man to be easily cored. 
St. Fa«l does also in this place carry on the metaphor, 
to express the earnestness and indefatigableness^of cler- 
|^]ynen's eeal ; that as officers in any army were satisfied 
y/Mk nodung under victory, which brought them (he 
%oiiours of « triumph so we ought to fight not oiify so 
as to earn our pay, but for mastery, to spoil and over- 
come the powers of darkness ; yet even this must be done 
lawfully, not by deceiving the people with pious fraudes, 
hoping that our good intentions will atone for our taking 
bad methods : War has its lav^s as well as peace, and 
those who manage this spiritual warfare, ought to keep 
themselves within the instructions and commands^ that 
are given them: Then the apostle changing the figuni 
from the soldier to the woi^man and steward,^ says, aUfdy 
to shew thyself approved unto God (not to seek the 
vain applause of men, but to prefer to all other things, 
the witness of a good conscience, and that in simplicity 
and godly sincerity, he may walk and labour as in the 
sight of God) a workman that needeth not to be ashamed ; 
rightly dividing the word of truth; This is accord-^ 
ing to the figure of a steward giving every one his due 
portion; and a little after comes a noble admonition, 
relating to the meekness of the clergy towards those that 
divide from them: The servant of the Lord must not 
strive; but be gentle to all men, apt to teach, patient in 
medtness^ instructing those that oppose themselves, if 
peradventure God will give them repentance, to the 
acknowledging the truth. This is the passage that was. 
chiefly urged by our reformers against the persecuting 
4bat the Roman clergy did every where set on against 
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them. The extent of it ought to be well considered, that 
so it may not be said, that we are only against persecu- 
tion when it Ues on ourselves ; for if it is a good defence 
to some, it is as good to others ; unless we own that we 
do not govern ourselves by that rule of doing to others 
that which we would have others do to us. In the next 
chapter we find the right education of this bishop, and that 
which furnishes a clergyman, to perform all the duties 
incumbent on him : From a child thou hast known the 
holy scriptures, which are able to make thee wise unto 
salvation, through faith in Christ Jesus: (2 Tim. iii. 15, 
&c>) That is, the Old Testament well studied, by one 
that believed Jesus to be the Messiah and that was led 
into it by tliat faith, did discover to man the great oteo- 
aomy of God in the progress of the light, which he made 
to4riiine upon the world by degrees, unto the perfect day 
of the appearing of the son of righteousness ; and to this 
'he adds a noble character of the inspired writings : All 
scripture is given by inspiration of God, and is profitable 
for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for instructing 
in righteousness, that the man of God may be perfect, 
thoroughly furnished unto all good works* The. apostle 
goes on and gives Timothy the most solemn charge that^ 
can be set out in words ; which is understood, as belong- 
ing to all bishops, as the whole church of God has ever 
done must be read by them with trembling. I charge 
thee therefore before God, and the Lord Jesus Christ, 
who shall judge the quick apd dead at his appearing, and 
his kingdom, preach the word, be instant in season, out 
of season, reprovis, rebuke, exhort with all long suffering 
and doctrine (that is with great gentleness in the manner^ 
and Clearness and strength^in the matter of thek ios^tic^^-^ 
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tions) and a little after, watck thou idl things, endafe 
•afflictioii, do the work q£ an evangelist; make full proof 
of (or fulfil) thy ministry; and as a cMMtideratioa to 
enforce this the more, he tells what a noble and agreeaUe 
prospect he had in the Tiew of his approaching dissoliK 
tion: The time of his departing drew nigh, be was 
ready to be offered up as a sacrifice for that £utli which 
he had so zealously and so successfully preached ;. and 
here we have his two great preparatives for martyrdom: 
Tke one who looking on his past life and labours: I 
^ve fought a good figbt, I have finished my coarse, I 
have kept the £uth. l^he other was looking forward to 
the reward, that crown of righteousness which was laid 
np for him, wbich the Lard the righteous Judge woidd 
give kim at that day; and not only to kkn, but also to 
all these that loved his iqipeariag, and certainly iMve 
especially to those who Jiot only h>ved it tiiemselves, but 
who laboured so as to dispose others also to love it. To 
all these oonside^nBtions, though nothing needed to kave 
JKen added, one upon whom, they made so strong an 
impmssion as they did upon Timotky, yet one comes 
lAer aU, whidi ought to teacb us to wofk out our sal- 
vation widi fear and trembling, since St. Paul tells Timo-. 
thy that Demas, one o^ the companions of bis labours, 
b^ forsaken kim, and that which prevailed over bin 
Kfrns the love of this, present world. 

Tliese ara tbe rules and charges given by St. Paul to 
Ttmotby, and in him to all the bishops ai^d pastors that 
wtve to come after him ^i the church. Some of these 
fuw again ideated in bis epistlj^ to Titus, where we have 
the characters set out, by which he was to prepare and 
(i^mwi^ tbos^ elders or bishops, vrtio -were to rule tba 
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hoiwe of God: That those b«in^ weU ckoseB^ they 
Dught be abk by somd doctrioe both to exhort and eon-* 
vince the gainsayera ; (Tit i. 6.) and that he might 
do bis duty ^nith the more advantage he charges him 
to shew himself in all things a pattern of good works; 
in doctrine, shewing uncormptness, gravity, sincerity s 
and using such sound speech as coukl not be condenmed • 
(Tit. ii. 7, B.) That so those who are of the contrarf 
party (the Judaizars who were studying to corrupt tihe 
christian religion by making a medly of it and Judaism) 
might have no e^il thing to say of him; and after a 
gk>rious but short abstract of the design of their holy refi- 
gion; he concludes that part of the epistle in these 
words, These things speak and exhort, and rebuke with 
all authority: To which he adds a charge, that may 
seem more proper to be addressed to others, than to him<^ 
0elf, Let no man despise thee : The same is likewise in 
his epistle to Timothy, with this addition. Let no maU' 
despise thy youth; (1 Tim. iv. 12.) But these words 
<lo impart that it is in a bbhop*s own power to procure 
due esteem to himself; at least to prevent contempt; 
since a holy and exei&plary deportment, and faithful and 
constant labours, never fail to do that. In the conclu- 
sion of the epistle to the Hebrews, we find bvth the 
characters of those who bad laboured among tl^im, and 
had ruled them, but who were then dead ; and also of 
such' as were yet alive. Remember them who bad the 
rule over you; who have spoken to you the word ef 
God vrhose fiEttth follow, considering the ettd <rf their 
conversation: (Heb. xiii. 7.) They had both lived and 
died, iaii well as labonied in such a manner, Ihat the 
remembering ef what had appewed in 'tlMsm^ "vm^ t»i 
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effectual means of persuading the Hebrews to be stead} 
in the cbristiaU religion: For certainly though, while a 
Bnan lives let him be ever so eminent, there is still room 
for ill nature and jealousy to misrepresent things, and to 
suspect that something lies hid under the fairest, appear- 
ances, whith may shew itself in due time;' all that goes 
off, when one has finished his course, so that all appears 
to be of a . piece, and that he has died as he had lived. 
Then the argument from his conversation appesurs in4ts 
full strength, without any diminution. But the charge 
given with relation to those who then had the rule over 
them, is no less remarkable, obey them that have the 
rule over you; and submit yourselves^ for they watch 
for your souls: As they that must give account: That 
they may do it with joy, and not with grief; for that is 
unprofitable for you : (v. X7.) Here obedience and sub- 
> mission is enjoined, upon the account of their rulers 
watching over them, and for them ; And therefore those 
who do not watch like men that know that they must 
give account of that trust, have no reasoiJ to expect these 
from their people: O^ a piece with ihisis St. Paul's 
charge to the Thessidonians, .we beseech you to know 
(or to acknowledge) them which labour among you, and 
are over you in the Lord, and admonish you, and to 
esteem them very highly in love, for their work's sake: 
Here both the: submission and esteem, as well as the ac' 
kngwledgment that is due to the clergy, is said to be for 
their works sake: and therefore such as do not the 
work, and that do not labour and admonish their people, 
have no jtst claim to them. Therfe is another expression 
in the 2d epistle to the Thessalonians, that is much urged 
by those who have writ oa this^ head. That if any will 
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■ot work he should not eat, which if it is a rule binding 
«dl men, seems to lie much heavier on the clergy. 

I shall conclude all that I intend to bring out of th^ 
scripture upon this argument, with St. Peter's charge to 
the elders of the churches to which he writ; which is 
indeed so full, that though in the course of the New Tes- 
tament it had not lain last, it deserved by' the rules of 
method, to be kept last; for the closing and enforcing all 
that has gone before, and for giving it its full weight. 
St. Peter descends, 1 Epistle, 5 Chap. 1 ver. to a level 
with them, calling himself no better than a fellow eld«r 
and a witness of the suffering of christ; and also a par- 
taker of the glory which was to be revealed. Feed the 
Iflock of God (says he) which is among you, (these words 
will bear another rendering as much as lieth in you) 
taking the o%'ersight thereof not by constraint (as forced to 
it by rules, canons, or laws) but willingly, not for filthy 
lucre, (for though God has ordained that such as preach 
the gospel should live of the gospel ; yet those who pro- 
pose that to themselves as the chief motive in entering 
into holy orders, are hereby severely condemned), but 
of a ready mind, neither as being Lords over God's heri- 
tage (or not using a despotic authority over their several 
lots or divisions) but being examples to the flock, not 
tyrannizing it over their people; but acquiring their 
authority chiefly by their own exemplary conversation. 
The conclusion of the charge, is suitable to the solemn- 
ity of it in these words : And when the chief shepherd 
;shall appear, ye shall likewise receive a.crown.of glorj 
that fiideth not away. 

, With thia I make an end of citations from scripture: 
I think, it is as plain as words.can make auf this&is^^^^vK^ 

G 
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such ils arc dedicated to the senice of God and of Kis 
church, ou«;ht to labour coYiistantly and faithfiTHy ; and 
that in their own persohs. For it is not possible to, 
Express a personal obligation, in terms that are both more 
-strict and more solemn than these are wliioh have been 
cited, and all the returns of obeflience and submission, of 
esteeih and support, being declared to be due to them on 
the nccouht of their wdtching over and feeding the flock 
'6f God, those who pretend to these, without consi<lering 
'thetns'elvcs as under the other obligations, are guilty of 
the worse sort of sacrilege in devouring the things that 
lire sacred, without doing those duties for which these 
Ufe dtie; and what right soever the law of the land may 
give urito them, yet certainly according to the divine 
few, those who do not ^vait at the alter, ought not to be 
partakers with the altcir: Those who do not minister 
nbdiit holy things, ought not to live of the things of the 
Icihplc ; Nor ought those who do not preach the gospel, 
live of the gospel. (Cor. ix. 13, 14.) If I had a mind to 
make a great shew of reading or to triumph in my argu- 
ment with the pomp of quotations, it were very easy 
to bring a clbud <Jf witnesses, to confirm the application 
that I have made of these passages of scripture : Indeed 
all those whahave either writ commentaries on the scrip- 
tures, aheient and modern, or have left homilies on these 
subjects, have pressed this tnatter so much, that every 
oi'e that has made (Jttty progress in ecclesiastical learning, 
iimst kA6w that 6ne might soon Btnff u great many pages 
irlih abundance of 'qu6tati0ris ont of the an!hoTs» both 
of the best, and of the worst ages of the chfnlrch: Nbt 
oldly the Others, but '^ten t!he schod^ttieti; *tod which 
b*^afe/tfte'<$ttndtthts have carried this toatt^ tieij hf2^h> 
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and have even delivered it as £^ maxim, that ail dUpen* 
nations that . are procured upon iipdue pretences^ the 
(;hief of v^hich they reckon the givii^g a ipan an easy a^d 
large subsistence, are null and void of themselves : And, 
conclude, that how strong soever they may be in law, 
yet they arc nothing in conscience : And that they do nol; 
fjrce a man from his obligations to residence and labour: 
and they do generally conclude, that he who upon a dis* 
pensation, which has been obtained upon carnal accounts^ 
auch as birth, rank or great abilities, (and qualifications 
are not yet so good as these) does not reside, is bound in. 
conscience to restore the fruits of. a benefice which he 
has thus enjoyed with a bad conscience, without perform* 
iug the duty belonging to it in bis own person*" But 
though it were very easy to bring out a great deal tp this 
purpose, I wiE go no further at present upon thb bead; 
The words of Gx>d, seem to be so express and positive; 
that sugh as dp. not yield. \o s9 iiQc(i9put^b|^ authorilyi^ 
will be little m>ved by all tha,t (;^ 1^ brojiight oiij^t ^ 
^l^hors of a lower forw, a,gaiQ(it whonf, it will hfi c^y M^ 
muster up mai^y exceptioosi, if they will not be 4(^^ 
vmfid by so many of the oracle^ of ike Hv|Q( G^kH* 



CHAP, IV. 
0/ th^ SeuH of the Primitive Chvreh in thit M^attef. • 

4IL Wm^ not enter here intp any historical aecoiuH ^ 
the discipline of the church, dqring |he fir^t and be^t 
ages of Christianity. It is the glory of the church, thi^t 
in her.dispntes on both bands, as well with t^^«^ ^^^^ 
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church of Rome, as with those that separate from her/ 
she has both the doctrine and the constitution of the pri* 
mitive church on her side. But this plea would be more 
entire and less disputable, if our constitution were not' 
only in its main and most essential parts, formed upon' 
that glorious model; but were also in its rules and 
administrations; made more exactly conformidable to those 
best and purest times. I can never forget an advice that 
was given me about thirty years ago, by one of ^ the 
worthiest Clergy-men now alive; while I was studying 
the controversy relating to the government of the churchy 
from the' primitive times, he desired me t6 join with the 
more speculative dilscoveries, that 1 should make, the 
sense that they had of the obligations of the Clergy, 
both with relation to their lives, and to their labours: 
And said that the ailment in favour of the church, how 
clearly soever made out, would never have its full effect 
opon tilie world, till abuses were so far corrected, that 
we could shew a primitive spirit in our administration, ^ 
well as a primitive pattern for our constitution. This 
made; even then, deep impressions on; me, and I thank 
God the sehsc of it has never left me in the whole comrse 
of my studies. 

I will not at present enter upon so long and so invi- 
dious a work as the descending into all the particulars,, 
into which this matter might be branched out; either 
from the writings of the fathers, the decrees of councils, 
the Roman law and capitulars, or even from the dieg 
of all, the Canon law itself, which though a eollectioa 
made in one of the worst ages, yet carries many rules 
in it, that would seem excessively severe, even to us, 
after our reformation of doctrine and worship. This has 
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been aiready done with bo muck exacties9, that '4' will 
not be necessary to set about it after llie harvest, whiofa 
^was fathered by the leamed bishop of Spalato, in ibe laal 
lK>ok'of his gveat work : Which th^ pride and inconstancy 
^f die author^ brought under a discsteem that it no way 
deserves; for whateirer he might be, that woizk was cer- 
tainly one of the bfsst productions of that a^f . But thiil 
design has been prosecuted of late with much more exactr 
aess and learning, and n^ith great honesty and.$delity^ 
where the interest of his ichurch did not force him to use 
« little art, by F. Thomasin, who has compaaced the 
modem and the ancient discipline, and has shewed very 
copiously, by what steps the change was made ; . and how 
abuses crept into the church, it is ^ wqrk of great use, 
to such as desire to understand the matter truly. I will 
refer -the curious to these, an4 many other lesser treati- 
«es, writ by the - Janseaists, in France, in which abuses 
are yery honestly complained of, and proper remedies 
are proposed ; which in many places being entertained 
i»y bishops, 4hat had a ri^ sense of the primitive ndes, , 
bave given the rise to a great reformation of the Fi^nioh > 
CStergy. 

Instead then. of any historical deduction of ^ese mat-- 
4ers, I shall content myself with giving the sense of 
two of the Fathers of the Greek church, and pne of the 
Latin, upon this whole business, of the obligatioas-of the 
jClergy. The first is Oreg(Nry, of Naziansum, whose 
&ther ordamed him a Presbyter, notwithstanding ^1 his 
^bumble intercessions to the contrary, acc<mlinf to the 
custom of the best men of that age, who instead of 
pressing into orders, or aspiring to them, fled firom tbeBi» . 
excused themselves and judging themddvea ns^^^t^v 
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of to holy a cbamcter and so high a trust, wore not 
without difficulty prevailed on to submit to that, which 
in degenerate ages men run to as to a subsistence, or the 
means of procuring it, and seem to have no other sense 
of that sacred ulstitution, than mechanics have of obtain- 
ing their freedom in that trade or company in which 
they have passed their apprenticeship. It were indeed 
h]4>py for the church, if those who offer themselves to 
orders, had but such a sense of them as tradesmen have 
of their fireedom : Who do not pretend to it till they have 
finished the time prescribed ; and are in some sort quali- 
fied to set up in it: Whereas, alas! men who neither 
know the scriptures, nor the body of divinity, who 
have made no progress in their studies, and can give no 
tolerable account of that holy doctrine, in which they 
•desire to be teachers, do yet, with equal degrees of con- 
fidence and importunity^ pretend to this charaetor, and 
find the way to it too easy, and the ftccess to it too free. 
But this holy father had a very different sense of this 
Blatter. He h^ indeed submitted to his &thers autho- 
rity, he being his bishop, as well as his father. But im- 
mediately after he was ordained, he gives this account 
of himself in his apologeticaL oration ; that he judging 
he had not that sublimity of virtue, nor that femihar 
acquaintance with divine matters, which became Pastors 
and. Teachers; he therefore intending to purify his own 
soul, to higher degrees of vktue, to an exaltation above 
sensible elects, above his body, and above the world,, 
that so he might bring his mind to a recollected and 
divine state,, and fit bis soul, that as a polished mirror it 
might cairy on it the impressions of divine ideas unmix- 
ed with the aUay of earthly objects^ and might be still 
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casting a- brightness upon all his thoughts, did in order 
to the raising himself to that, retire to the wilderness. 
He had observed that many pressed to handle the holy 
mysteries, with unwashed hands, and defiled souls ; and 
before they were meet to be initiated to the di\ine voca- 
lion were crouding about the alter ; not to set patterns 
to others, but designing only a subsistence to themselves : 
reckoning that the holy dignity, was not a tr^st for 
which an account was to be given, but a state of authority 
and exemption. They had neither piety nor parts to 
recommend them, but. were the reproaches of the chris- 
tian religion, and were the. pests of the church: Which 
infected it faster than any plague could do the air; since 
men did easily run to imitate bad examples, but were 
drawn off very hardly by the perfectest patterns to the 
practice of virtue. Upon which he formed a high idea 
of the eminent worth and virtue which became those 
who governed the church; and of the great progress 
that they ought to be daily making ; not contented with 
low measures of it, as if they were to weigh it critically 
in nice balances, and not to rise up to the highest 
degrees possible in it. Yet even this, was not all; for to 
govern mankind, which was so various and so uncertain 
a sort of creature, seemed to him the highest pitch of 
knowledge and wisdom^ as far above that skiM and labour 
that is necessary to the curing of bodily diseases, as the 
soul is superior to the body ; and yet since so much study 
and observation was necessary to. make a man a skilful 
il^ysician, he concluded that much more was necessary 
for the spiritual medicine: The design of which was to 
give wings to the soul, to rise it above the worlds and 
to consecrate it to God. Here h^ runs out into aiiKi^^ 
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rapture, upon the excellence and sublimity of the chtis- 
tian religion, and upon the art of governing soulg, of 
the different methods to be taken, according to the diver- 
sity of men's capacities and tempers ; and of dividing 
the word of God aright, among them. The diiiculticss 
of which he prosecutes in a great variety of sublime 
expressions and figures; but concludes lamenting that 
there was so little order then observed, that men had 
tearce passed their childhood when, before they under- 
stood the scriptures, not to say before they had washed 
off the spots and defilements of their souls, if tbey had 
learned' but too or three pious words, which they had 
got by heart, or had read some of the Psalms of David, 
and put on an outward garb that carried an appearance 
of piety in it, these men were presently pushed on by 
the vanity of their minds to aspire to the government 
of the church. To such persons he addresses himself 
very thetorically, and asks them, what they thought of die 
commonest employments, such as the playing on instni- 
ments, or of dancing, in comparison with divine wisdom: 
for acquiring the one, they knew great pains and much, 
practice was necessary: Could they then imagine that 
the other should be so easily attained ? But he adda, that 
one may as well sow upon rocks, and talk to the deaf,, 
as hope to woik upon persons, wJio have not yet got to- 
that degree of wisdom, of being sensible of tiieir own 
ignorance. This evH he had often with inany team 
lamented ; but the pride of such men was so great, that 
nothing under the authority of a St. Peter, or a St. Paid, 
could work npon them. Upon this mentton of St. Paul, 
he breaks out into a. rapture, upon his labours and suffer- 
ings^ andldbte care of aftthe churches that by on him ; his 
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becoming all things to all men, his gentleness where that 
was necessary, and his authority upon other occasions,' 
his zeal^ his patience, his constancy, and his prudence 
in fulfilling all the parts of his ministry. . Then he cites 
several of the passages of the prophets, particularly those 
of Jeremiah and Ezekial, Zachariah and Malachi, which 
relate to the corruption? of the Priests and Shepherds of 
Israel ; and shews how applicable they were to the Clergy 
at that time, and that all the woes denounced against 
the Scribes and Pharisees belonged to them, with heavy, 
aggravations. These thoughts possessed him day and 
night ; they did eat out his very strength and substance ; 
they did so afflict and deject him, and gave him so terri- 
ble a prospect of the judgments of God, which they 
were drawing down upon the church, that he, instead 
of daring to undertake any part of the government of it, 
was only thinking how he should cleanse his own soul, 
and fly from the wrath which was to come ; and could 
not thmk that he was yet, while so young, meet to 
handle holy things. Where he runs out into a new rap- 
ture in magnifying the dignity of holy functions^ and 
upon that says. That though he had been dedicated to 
God from his mother*s womb, and had renounced the 
world and all that was charming in- it, even eloquence 
itself, and had delighted long in the study of the Scrip* 
tures, and had subdued many of his appetites and pas- 
sions ; yet after all this, in which perhaps he had 
become a fool in glorifying, he had so high a notion of the 
care and government of sonls, 4hat he thought it. above 
bis strength : especially iu such bad times in which all 
things were out of order; factions were formed, and 
charity was lost ; so that tlie very name of a Priest was a. 
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reproach, as if God had poured out contempt upon them 
lUid thereby impious jnea daily blasphemed his name. 
And indeed, all tlic shew- of religion that remained, was 
ia their mutual heats and animosities, coBceming some 
matters of religiou ; they condemned and censured one 
another, they cherished and made use of the worst men^ 
so they were true to their party ; they concealed their 
crimes, nay, they flattered and defended some that should 
not have been suffered to enter into the sanctuary : They 
gave the holy things to dogs, while they enquired very 
narrowly into, the failings of those that differed from 
them, not that they might lament them, but that they 
might reproach them for them. The same, faults which 
they accused in some, were declaimed against in others: 
so that the very name of a good or a bad man was not 
now considered, as the character of their lives, but of 
their being of or against a side. And these abuses weie 
So universal, that they were like people like priest: if 
those heats had arisen upon the great heads of religion, 

, h^ should have commended the seal of those who had 
coBteaded for the truth, and should have studied to have 
followed it. B«t their disputes were albout smali matters, 
and things of no consequence ; and yet even these wese 
fought for^ under Uie glorious title of the faith, though the 
root of all was men*s private animosities : These things 
had exposed the christian religion to the hatred of the 
heathen, and had given even the christians themselves 

- very hard thoughts of the Clergy; This was growa to 
thkt height, that they, were then acted and represented 
upon the stage; and made the subject of the people*s 
scorn. So that by their means, the name of God was 
blasphemed ; This was that which gave, him much sadder 
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apprehensions, than all that could be feared from thalt 
wild beast, that was then beginning to vex and per- 
secute the church, (by which probably Julian istteant) 
the comfortable prospect of dying for the name of 
Christ, made that a persecution was not so dreadful a 
thing, in his account, as the sins, the divisions, and 
distractions of Christians. This then was the reason 
that had made him fly to the ^\ ildcrness, for the state 
of the church, had made him despond and lose all 
liis courage: He had also gone thither, that he might 
quite break himself to all his appetites and passions, 
and to all the pleasures and concerns of the present life ; 
and to cultivate the divine image upon his soul ; and 
the emanation of the heavenly light. When he consi- 
dered the judgments of God upon, bad Priests, and 
many other strict rules in the old dispensation, and the 
^cat obligations that lay upon those who were the 
Priest of the living God, and that ought, before they 
j)resumcd to offer up other sacrafices, to l>egin with 
the oblation of themselves to God; he was, upon 
nil these reasons, moved to prepare himself by so long 
a retreat. 

I have given this long abstract of this apologeti- 
cal oration, not only to set before my reader, the 
sense that he had of the sacred Auctions, but likewise 
to shew what were the corruptions of t^at ^tge, and 
with how muth freedom this holy Father laid tliem 
open. If there is any occasion for applying ^ny ptt#t 
of this to the preselit age, or to any pereiottB ^ it, 4 
chose rather to offer it in the words of this 'gMat '4b«i, 
than in aiiy of my Own. I wtsh few "were cioiMH&twid 'ift 
them ; and -fhat tocfa •as are, woM iMJfae*W4ii»j^ %!)p^^^«Ar 
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iion of them to themselves, and save others the troubk 
of doing it more severely. 

I go next to another Father of the Greek diurch» 
St. Chrysostome, whose books of the Priesthood, have 
been ever reckoned among the best pieces of anti- 
quity. The occasion of writing^ them, was this : He had 
lived many years in great friendship with Basil; at 
last, they having both dedicated themselves to sacred 
studies, the clergy of Antioch had resolved to lay hold 
on them, and to use that holy violence which was in 
those times often done to the best men, and to force 
them to enter into orders. Which when Basil tojil Chry- 
sostome, he concealed his own intentions, but pressed 
Basil to submit to it, who from that, believing that his 
friend; was of the same mind, did not go out of the way, 
and so he was laid hold on : But Chrysostome had hid 
himself. Basil seeing he could not be found, did all 
that was possible to excuse himself: But tlmt not being 
accepted. of, he was ordained: Next time that he met 
his friend, he expostulated severely with him for hav- 
ing forsaken him upon that occasion: This gave the 
occasion to those books, which are pursued in the way of 
a Dialogue. 

The first book contains only the preparatory dis- 
courses, according to the method of such writings. In 
.the second he runs out to shew from our Saviour*s 
words to St. Peter, Simon, lovest thou me? ^^What 
tender and fervent love both to Christ and to his 
church, a. priest ought to feel in' himself before he 
.enters upon the feeding those sheep, which Christ has 
•f^urohased with his own blood. To lose the souls of 
the flock first» and then one's one soul, through remiss- 
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nesSy was no light matter. To have both the powers 
of darkness, and the works of the flesh to fight against; 
required no ordinary measure both of strength and 
courage. He pursues the allegories of a shepherd, and 
« physician, to shew by the parallel of these laid to«- 
gether, the labours and difficulties of the priesthood, 
especially, when this authority was to be maintained 
only by the strength of persuasion ; and yet sometitnes 
severe methods must be taken, like incisions to prevent 
gangrenes^ or to cut off a part already corrupted. In 
the managing this, great art and prudence was neces- 
sary; A bishop ought to have a great and generous^ 
a patient and undaunted mind : Therefore, Chrysostome 
«ays that lie found, though he truly loved his Saviour^ 
yet he was so afraid to offend him, that he durst nol 
undertake a charge, that he did not yet judge himself 
•qualified for. It was not enough that a man was to- 
lerably well esteemed by others; he ought to examine 
liimself, for that of a bishop's being well reported o^ 
is but oiie of many characters, declaried necessary bjf> 
St. PauL He complains much that those who raised 
men to orders, had more regard ^to rank and wealthy, 
jand too much time spent in a vkin search into profane 
learning, (though Christ chose fisher^men and tent mar 
kers) than to true worth, and cm earnest zeal for the 
real good of the church. In i,\ke third book, he runit 
out with a great compass on the praises of the priestly 
function ; he looked upon it as a dignity raised hx above 
all the honours of this world, and approaching to the 
angelical glory. A priest ought to aspire to a purilf • 
above that of other mortals, answering that of angeb*- 
When a priest performs the holy functions^ U «wm(>9&v^ 
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ing the holy Eucharist, and is offering a crucified Christ 
to the peopky his thoughts should carry him heaven* 
wardsy and as it were translate him into those upper 
regions. If the mosaical priest ii^ to be holy, that 
offered up sacrafices of a lower order, how much ho^ 
lier ought the priests of this religion to be, to whom 
Christ has given the power boUi of retaining and for- 
giving of sins ? But if St. Paul, after all his visions and 
labours, after all his raptures and sufferings, yet was in- 
wardly burnt up with the concerns of the church, and 
tebovred .with much fear and trembling, how much 
:greater apprethensions ought, other persons to have of 
«uch a trust? if it were enough to be called ts 
Hiis fimction, and to go through with the duties ia- 
<«mbent on it in some tolerable manner, the danger 
were not great:; But when the duty, as well as dignity^, 
idgether with the danger belonging to it, are all laid 
together, a man is forced to have other thoughts of the 
jDMitter. No man that knows he is not capable of con- 
wducting a ship, will undertake it, let him be pressed to 
it ever so much. Ambitious men, that loved to set 
themselves forward, were of all others the most exposed 
;to temptations ; They were apt <to be inflamed by the 
smallest provocations, to be glad at the faults of others, 
iotd troubled if they saw any do well ; they courted ap- 
flaiise^ and aspired to honour; ^hey fawned on great 
persons, and trod on those that were beldw them ; they 
made base submissiinis, undecent addresses, and oftai 
ibrought pre»ents to those in authority ; they durst not 
ii any sort reprove them for their fietults, though tiiey 
lepnoaehed die poor out of measure for their flings* 
;33|iue8e were sol the natural consequences pf the dignity 
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of the priesthood ; but unworthy and defiled persons, 
who, ^Kithout true merit,, had been advanced to it, had 
brought it under reproach. There had been no due 
care used in the choice of bishops, and by the means 
of bad choices^ the church was almost ruined, through 
the gross ignorance and unworthiness of many in thai 
post- Certainly a worthy priest has no ambitious aspi^ 
rings ; those who fly to this dignity from that base 
principle, will give a full vent to it when they have at- 
tained it. If submissions, flatteries,^ and money itself 
•re necessary, all will be employed; therefore it was 
an indispensable' preparation to it, that one should be 
duly sensible of the greatness of the trust, and of hw 
own unfitness for it, that so he might neither vehement- 
ly desire it, nor be uneasy if he should happen to be' 
ttlmed out of it. A man mAy desire the office of a bishop; 
when he considers it as a I'^oi^ of toil and labovir ; but 
sothiiig is more pestiferous than to desii^ it because of 
the power and authority that accompanita it. Such 
persons can never have the courage that ought to shew 
itself in the discharge of their duty, . in the reproving of 
sin, and venturing on the indignaUon of great men. H^ 
confesses he had not yet been able to free his mind from 
that disease, and till he had subdued it, he judged himself 
bound to fly from all the steps to preferment : for the 
neater he should come to it, he reckoned the appetite 
to it would rage the higher within him; whereas the 
way to break it quite, was to keep himself at the great- 
est distance from it : Nor had he that vivacity,, or live^ 
ly activity of temper, which became this function; 
nor that soilness and gentleness of liiind, that was ne-r 
cessary to prepare him to bear In^usvoa^ Va «aftss3i*v 
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contempt, or to treat people with the mildness that 
Christ has enjoined his followers, which he thought 
more necessary to a bishop than all fastings, or bodily 
mortifications whatsoever : And he runs out into a 
long digression upon the great mischiefs that a fretful 
and spiteful temper did to him that was under the pow- 
er of it, and to the church, when a bishop was soured 

^ with it. It will often break out, it will be much ob- 
served, aod will give great scandal : For as a little smoke 
^ill darken and hide the clearest object ; so if all the 
re»t of a bishop's life were brighter than the beams of 
the sun, a little blemish, a passion or indiscretion, will 
darken all, and make all the rest be forgotten. Allow- 
ances are not made to them as to other men, the world 
expects great things from them, as if they had not flesh 
and hlood in them, not' an human, but an angelical na- 
tntei therefore a bishop ought, by a constant watch* 
fulness, atad a perpetual strictness, to be armed with 
armour pf proof on all sides, that no wound may hurt 
him. Stories will be easily believed to his disadvan- 

''^e, and. his clergy about him will be ready to find 
Ihem.out, and to spread them abroad. He lays this 
down for a certain maxim, that every man knows 
himself best; and therefore, whatsoever others might 
think of him, he who knew well that he had not in 
himself those qualifications that were necessary for thb 
function, opght not to suffer himself to be determined 
by that. After this he lays open the great disorders, 
fiictions, partialities, and calumnies, with which the 
popular elections were at that time managed, and the 
general corruption that had over-run the whole church ; 
so that the strictness and authority, the gentleness and 
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prudenfse, the courage aikl patience, that were necessarjr 
to a' bishop, were very hard to be foand all together. 
He instances, to make out the difficulty of discharging 
the duty of a bishop, in that single point, of managing 
the widows ; who were so meddling, so immoral, so . 
factious, and so clamorous, that this alone was enough 
to employ a bishop's prudence, and exercise his patience. 
From that, and another article relating to it concerning 
the virgins, he goes to consider the trouble, th^ difficul- 
ties and censures that bishops were subject to, by the hear- 
ing of causes that were referred to them; many pretend- 
ing they were wronged by. their judgments, made ship- 
wreck of the faith in revenge; and they pressed so hard 
upon the bishop's time, that it was not possible for him 
to content them, and discharge the other parts of his . 
duty. Then he reckons up the viany visits that were 
expected from bishops, the several civilities they were 
obliged to; which it was hard to manage so, as not 
to be either too much. or too little in them; matter of 
censure would be found in both extremes. Then he 
reflects on the giceat temper that ought to be observed in 
the final sentence of excommunication ; between a gen- 
tleness to vice on the one hand^ and the driving men to 
despair and apostacy on the other. And he concludes 
that book with reflections on the vast burden that'fol* 
lows the care of souls. In his fourth book he funs 
through a variety of arts and professions, and shews . 
how much skill and labour was necessary for every one 
of them: From whence he. concludes strongly, that 
much more was neoessai^ for that which was the most . 
important of all oilers; so that no consideration what- 
soever should make a nian undertake it, if he did 
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find himself in some sort qualified for it: More parti- 
cularly he ought to be ready to give an account of 
his faith, and to stop the mouths of all gainsayers, Jews, 
Gentiles, and heretics; in which the ignorance of 
o^ny bishops, carrying things from one extreme to &- 
nother, had given great occasion to errors. A bishop 
must understand the stile and phrase of the scriptures 
well. From this he runs out into a very noble pane- 
gyric upon St. Paul, in whom a pattern was set to all 
bishops. His fifth book sets out the labour of preach- 
ing, the teutations to vanity in it, the censures that 
were apt to be made if there was either too much or 
too little art or eloquence in sermons. To this he adds 
the great exactness that a bishop should use in pre- 
serving his reputation, yet without vanity, observing 
a du^- temper between despising the censures of the 
multitude, and the servile courting of applauses. In 
his sermons he ought, above all things to study to 
edify, but not to flatter his hearers, or to use vain arts to 
raise estee^l or admiration from them. Since a bishop, 
tvhose mind was not purged from this disease, must 
go through many tossings, and be much disquieted* 
And upon that he runs out so fully upon the tenta- 
tions to desire applause for eloquence, and a readiness 
in speaking, that it plainly appears that he felt that 
to, ,be his own weak side. The sixth book is chiefly 
; employed to shew how much a harder thing it was to 
govern the church, than to live in a desert under the 
severest mortifications.'* 

. I will go no further in this abstract; I hope I 

have drawn out enough to give a curiosity to such as 

^^ye not yet read those excellent books, to do it ov^ 
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and over again : For to any that has a true relish, they 
can never be too often xead: Every reading will 
afford a fresh pleasure, and new matter of instruction 
and meditation. But I go, in the last place, to offer 
St. Jerom's s^se in this matter. I shall iiot bring to- 
gether what lies scattered through his works upon 
,ihis argument, nor shall I qaote what he writ in, his 
youth upon it; when the natural flame of his temper, 
joined with the heat of youth, might make him carry 
his thoughts further than what human nature could 
bear: But I shall only give an abstract of that which 
he writ to Nepotion on fliid 'head« in his old age^ as he 
rsays himself, a good part of that Epistle being a reflection 
upon the different sense that old age gives of these things, 
from that which he felt during the ardour of youth. 

He begins with the title clerk, which signifying a lot 
or portion '^Imports either that the clergy are God*s 
portion, or that God is theirs, and that therefore they 
ought to possess God,, and be possessed of him. He that 
has this portion must be satisfied with it, and pretend to 
nothing but having food and raiment,, be therewith con- 
tent, and (as men carried their crosses naked, so) to be 
ready to carry his. He must not seek the advantages of 
this \vorld in Christ's warfare^ Some clerks grew richer 
under Christ, who made himself poor, than ever thesjf 
could have been if they had continued in the service of 
tlie God of this world ; so that the church groaned under 
the wealth of those who were beggars before they 
forsook the worlds Let the strangers and the Poor be 
fed at your tables, says he, and in these you entertain 
Christ himself. When you see a trafficking clerk, who 
from being poor grows rich, and from being mean 
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becomes great, fly from him as from a plague. The con- 
versation of such men corrupted good minds; they 
sought after wealth,, and loved company, the public 
places of conversation, fairs,, and market places ; whereas 
a true clerk loves silence and retirement. Then he 
gives him a strong caution against conversing with wo- 
men, and in particular against all those mean compliances 
which some of those clerks used towards rich women, 
by which they got not only presents during their lives, 
but legacies by their wills. That abuse had grown to 
such an intolerable excess, that a law was made, exclu-- 
ding priests from having any benefit by testaments.. 
They were the only persons that were put under that 
incapacity. Heathen priests were not included in the 
law, yet he does not complain of the law, but of those 
who had given just occasion for making it. The laws, 
of Christ had been contemned, so it vms necessary to 
restrain them by human laws. It was the glory of abishop 
to provide for the poor, but it was the reproach of a 
priest to study the enriching of himself. He. reckons 
up many instances of the base and al^ect flattery of 
some clerks, to gain upon rich and dying persons, and to 
get their estates. Next he exhorts him to the constant 
and diligent study of the scriptures; but to be sure to 
do nothing that should contradict his discourses, or give 
occasion to is hearers to answer him thus. Why do not 
you do as you say ? Then he speaks of the union that 
ought to be between the bishop and his clergy: The 
aflection on the one side, and the obedience on the 
other. In preaching he must not study to<iraw applauses, . 
but groans from his hearers. Their tears was the best 
sort of commendation of a sermon^ in which g;reat care^ 
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was to be taken to avoid the methods of the stage, or of 
common declamations. Great use was to be made of 
the scriptures. The mysteries of our faith and the 
sacraments of our religion ought to be well explained : 
Grimaces and solemn looks are often made use of to 
give weifi^ht and authority to that which has none in 
itself. He charges him to use a plain simplicity in his 
habit, neither shewing too much nicety on the one hand, 
that savours of luxury, nor such a neglect on the other, 
as might savour of affectation. He recommends parti* 
cularly tlie care of the poor to him. Then he s|>eaks of 
clergymen mutually prefering one another; consider* 
ing that there are different 'members in one body, and 

* that every one has his 0^%!! function and peculiat 
talent : And that therefore no man ought to over-value his 
own, or under-value his neighbours. A plain clerk 
ought not to value himself upon his simplicity and igno- 
rance, nor ought a learned and eloquent man to mea- 
sore his holiness by his rhetoric,, for indeed of the two, 

• a holy simplicity is much more valuable, than unsancti- 
fied eloquence. He speaks against the affectation of 
magnificence and riches, in the worship of God, as things 
more becoming the pomp of the Jewish religion, than 
the humanity of the spiritual doctrine of Christ. He 
falls next upon the high and sumptuous way of living 
of some priests, which they pretended was necessary to 
procure them the respect that was due to them, and to 
give them interest and credit: But the world, at least 
the better part of it, would always value a priest more 
for his holiness, than for his wealth. He charges him 
strictly to avoid all the excesses of wine, and in opposition 
to that to fapt luuch, but without superstitiou^ ^^ \C>»«i>?^ 
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in the choice of such things as he was to live on in the 
time of fasting. Some shewed a trifling superstition in 
those matters, as well as vanity and affectation that wak 
indeed scandalous. Plain and simple fasting was despi- 
sed, as not singular nor pompous enough for their pride. 
For it seems by what follows, that the clergy was theo^ 
corrupted with the same disorders, with which our sa- 
viour had reproached the pharisecs, while they did not 
study inward purity, so much as outward appearances ; 
nor the pleasing of God, so much as the praise of men. 
But here he stops short, for it seems he went too near ' 
the describing some eminent man in that age.. From 
that he turns to the government of a priest's tongue : 
He ought neither to detract from any one himself, nor 
to encourage such as did : The very hearkening to slander 
was very unbecoming. They ought to visit their peo- 
ple, but. not to report in one place what they observed 
faianotlier; in that they ought to he both discreet and 
necret. Hippocrates adjured those that came to study 
from him^ to be secret, grave, and prudent in their 
whole behaviour ; but how much more did this become 
those, to whom the care of souls was trusted ? He ad" 
vises him to visit his people rather in their afflictions^, 
than in their prosperity ; not to go too often to their 
feasts, which must needs lessen him that does it too 
much. He, in the last place, speaks very severely of 
those who applied the wealth of the church to their own 
private uses. It was theft to defraud a friend, but it 
was sacrilege to rob the church. It was a crime that 
t^ceeded the cruelty of high- way men, to receive that 
which belonged indeed to the poor, and to withdraw 
Mt^ part of it to on^'s private occasions. He concludes 
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^fvith ihU excuse. That he had named no person, he had 
not writ to reproach others ; but to give them warnings 
And therefore since he had treated of the vices of the 
clergy in general terms, if any was offended with him 
for it, he thereby plainly confessed that he himself wail 
guilty." 



CHAP. V. 



^n account of some Canons in divers ages of tlie churchy 
relating to the duties and labours of the clergy, . 

4JL WILL go no farther in gathering quotations, to 
shew the sense that the fathers had in. these matters ; 
these are both so full and so express, that I can find none 
more plain and more forcible. I shall to these add some 
of the canons that have been made both in the best 
and in the worst ages of the church, obliging bishops 
and other clerks to residence, and to be contented with 
one cure. In that at Sardica, that met in the year 347, 
consisting of above 850 bishops, two canons were made, 
(the lltli and 12th) against bishops who without any 
Airgent necessity, or pressing business^ should be absent 
from their church above three weeks, and thereby grieve 
the iock that was committed to their care: And even 
this provision was made, because bishop's^ had estates 
lying out of their diocesses; therefore they were allowed 
to go and look after them, for three weeks, in which 
time they were to perform the divine functtona in tht 
churches to which those estates belonged. 

Many provisions were also made against such as went 
jk> eowrt, uidtss they were called by the eu^^nn^ «8^ 
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went by a deputation from the church upon « public ae- 
count. There is not any one thing more frequently pro- 
irided againi^t, than that any of the clergy should leave 
their church, and go to any other church, or Jive any 
where else without the bishop*s leave aud consent : Nor 
is there any thing clearer from all the canons of the first 
ages, than that they considered the clergy of every 
church as a body of men dedicated to its service ; that 
lived upon the oblations of the faithful, and that was to 
labour in the several parts of the ecclesiastical ministry^ 
as they should be ordered by the bishop. 

In the 4th general council at Calccdon, pluralities do 
first appear : For they are mentioned and conde nned in 
the.lOth canon, which runs thus : No clerk shall at the 
saihe time belong to two churches ; to wit, to that in 
which he was first ordained, and that to which as being 
the greater, he has gone, out of a desire of vain-glory ; 
for such as do so, ought to be sent back to that church 
in which they were at first ordained, and to serve there 
only : But if any has been translated from one church to 
another, he shall receive nothing out of his former church 
nor out of any chapel or alms-house belonging to it: 
and such as shall transgress this definition of this gene- 
ral council, are condemned by it, to be degraded* I go 
next to a worse scene of the church, to see what provi- 
sions were made in this matter about the 8th century, 
both in the east and in the west : The worse that those 
ages and councils were, it makes the argument the strong- 
er; .»nce even bad men in bad times, could not justify 
or suffer such an abuse. 

In the year 787, the second council of Nice was held 
that settled the worship of images. The 15th canon oi 
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it runs thus. ** No Clerk shall from henceforth be reck- 
oned in two churches, (for every church had a cata- 
logue of its clergy, by which the dividends were made) 
for this is the character of trafficking, and covetousness, 
, and wholly estranged from the* ecclesiastical custom. 
We have heard from our Saviour*s own words, that no 
man can serve two masters ; for he will either hate the 
one or love the other, or cleave to the one and despise the 
other : Let every one therefore, according to the apostle's 
words, continue in the vocation in which he is called, 
and serve in one ohurch : For those things which filthy 
lucre has brought into church matters, are contrary to 
God. There is a variety of employments, for acquiring 
the necessary supplies of this life : Let every one that 
pleases, make use of these, for furnishing himself: For 
the apostle says, these hands ministered to my necessities, 
and to those that were with me. This shall be the rule 
in this town, which is guarded by God ; but in re- 
mote villages an indulgence may be granted, by reason of 
the want of men." It is upon this that the canonists do 
found the first of the two reasons, for which only they 
allow that a dispensation for holding two benefices may 
be lawful : one is, the want of fit and sufficient men for 
the service of the church. The foundation of the other 
will be found in the canon, which I shall next set down. 
It is the 40th canon of the sixth council at Paris, un« 
der Lewis the Good, in the year 829. This council 
came after a great many, that had been held by Charles 
the Great and his son, for purging out abuses, and for 
restoring the primitive discipline. These councils sat at 
Frankfort, Meats, Aken, Rheims, Chalons, Tours, 
Aries ; and this of Paris was the last that waa hftSd^^^K^'^ 

1 
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that design. In these^ all the primitive canons relating 
to the lives and labours, and the government of the cler- 
gy, were renewed. Among others is that of Calcedon 
formerly mentioned ; but it seems there was no occasion 
given to make a special one against pluralities, before this 
held at Paris, which consisted of four provinces of 
. France, Rheims, Sens, Tours, and Rouen. The ca- 
non runs thus : As it becomes every city to have its 
proper bishop ; so it is also becoming and necessary that 
«very church dedicated to God, should have its proper 
priest. Yet covetousness which is idolatry (of which 
. we are much ashamed) has so got hold of some priests 
and caught them captives in its fetters, that they blinded 
with it, know neither whether they go nor what they 
ou^t to be or do ; so that they being kindled with the 
fire of covetousness, and forgetfiil of the priestly dignity, 
neglecting the care of those churches, to which they 
"wtre promoted, do by some present given or promised, 
procure other churches not only from clerks, but from 
. laymen, in which they do against law undertake to per- 
form the ministry of Christ. It is not known whether 
, ^ their bishops are consulted in this matter, or not ; if 
they are, without doubt their bishops become ptirtakers 
of their sin : but if they presume to dp it without con- 
sulting themj, yet it is to be imputea^ the bishop s 
.negligence. There is scarce a priest Al^ be found who 
,..• warreth worthily, and diligently in that cnarch in which 
, he is dedicated, to the divine service: bnt liow much 
^ 1^8 will he be able to do that worthily in two, three or 
^..pore churches?- This practice brings a reproacb on tbe 
. , christian relieion, and a confusion on the priestly order, 
Ae covetousneBS of the clergy is ensured by <£eir people; 
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the worship of God is not performed in places conse- 
crated to him : and as was observed in the former chap- 
ters, the souls of the people are thereby much endanger- 
ed. Wherefore we do all unanimously ' appoint, thsit 
no bishop suffer this to be done in his parish (or diocese, 
these words being used promiscuously) any more ; and 
we decree that every church that has a congregation be-^ 
longing to it, and has means by which it may subsist, 
shall have its proper priest ; for if it has a congrega* 
tion, but has not means by which it may subsist, that 
matter is left to the bishop, to consider whether it 
can or ought to be supported or not. But it is specially 
recommended to their care, to see that under this pre-' 
tence, no priest may out of covetousness hold tWo or 
three churches, in which he cannot serve, nor perform' 
the worship of God. The last provisions in this canoB^^ 
are the groimds upon which the canonists found the' 
second just cause of dispensing with pluralities, which Si 
wbien a church is so poor, that the profits which arise' 
out of it cannot afford a competent maintenance to i.^ 
clerk : but then the question arises, what is a competent^ 
maintenance? This, they do all bring very low, i6 thieii^ 
which can just maintain him : And they have so clog«^' 
ged it, that no pretence should be given by so general a' 
word, to covetousness, voluptuousness, or ambition. kxA 
indeed while we have so many poor churches among iiii,'' 
instead of restraining such pluralities, it were rather to 
be wished that it were made easier than by law itis aC 
present, either to unite them together,' or to make one 
man capable of serving two churches, ' when both' bene- 
fices make but a tolerable subsistence, rather than to be 
forced to have a greater number of clerks thaxv cmVk^ ' 
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decently maintained ; since it is certain, that it b more 
for the interest of religion, and for the good of souls, to 
have one worthy man serving two churches, and divid- 
ing himself between them, than to have clerks for many 
benefices, whose scandalous provisions make too many 
scandalous incumbents, which^is one of the greatest dis- 
eases and miseries of this church. 

But a due care in this matter has no relation to tbe 
accumulation of livings at great distances, (every one 
of which can well support an incumbent) upon the 
same person merely for the making of a family, for 
the supporting of luxury or vanity, or for other base 
and covetous designs. But I go next to two of the 
worst councils that ever carried the nam^ of general 
ones, the third and the fourth of. the Lateran, that we 
may see what was the sense of the twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries in this matter, notwithstanding the 
corruption of those ages. The thirteenth canon of tha 
third Lateran council runs thus: Forasmuch as some 
whose covetousness has no bounds, endeavour to pro- 
cure to themselvss divers ecclesiastical dignities, and 
several parish-churches, against the provisions of the 
holy canon3> by which means, though they are scarce 
able to perform the office of one, they do claim the 
provbions due to many; we do severely require, that 
thb may not be done for the future; and therefore, 
when any church or ecclesiastical minbtry b to be 
(riven, let such a one be sought out for it, as shall 
reside upon the place, and shall be able to discharge the 
care in hb own person; if otherwise, he who receives 
any such benefice contrary to the canons, shall lose 
it, and he who gave it shall likewise lose hb right of 
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patronage. This canon not being found cfFectual to 
cure so great an abuse, ' ffie twentyniinth cairoii of 
the fourth council in the La'feran was penned in thesi 
words : "It was with great' care forbidden ihi the coun- 
cil of the Lateran, that any one should haVc divers eccle- 
siastical dignities, and more parish-churches than 
one, which is contrary to the holy canons. Otherwise 
he that took them should lose them, and he that gave 
thein should lose the right of giving them; but by 
reason of some men's presumption and covetou^hesir, 
that decree has had little "or no effect hithetto; we 
therefore desiring to make a more evident and express 
provision against these abuseis, do appoint, that vdid- 
soever shall receive any benefice to which a care of souls 
is annexed, shall thereupon, by law, be deprived of 
any other such benefice, that he formerly had ; and 
if he endeavours still to hold it, he shall lose the other 

• 

likewise ; and he to whom the right of the patron- 
age of his first benefice did belong, is empowered to 
bestow it upon his accepting another ; and if he delays 
the bestowing it above three months, not only shall 
his right devolve to another, according to the decree 
of the council in the Lateran, but he shall be obliged 
to restore to the church to which the benefice belongs^, 
all that which he himself received during the vacan- 
cy. This we do likewise decree as to parsonages, and 
do further appoint, that no man shall presume to 

' hold more dignities or parsonages than one in the same 
church, even though they have no care of souls 
annexed to them.. Provided always, that dispensations 
may be granted by the Apostolical See, to persons of 

'high birtb^ or eminently learned (sublimes and Uteratm 

13 
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persanas) or dignified in universities (for so the word 
Uterati was understood) who upon occasions may he 
honoured with greater benefices. It was by this last 
proviso^ that this as well as all other canons made 
against these abuses^ became quite ineffectual ; for thi» 
had no other effect, but the obliging people to go to 
Borne for dispensations ; so that this canon, instead of 
reforming the abuse, did really establish it ; for the qua- 
lifications here mentioned, were so far stretched, that any 
person that had obtained a degree in any university, came 
within the character of lettered, or learned ; and all those 
that were in any dependance upon great pien, came like- 
wise within the other qualification of high rank and birth.* 
This was the practice among us during the reign of 
Henry VIII. and he, when he was begming to threaten 
the See of Rome hi the matter of his divorce, got that 
Act to be passed, which has been the occfusion of so 
much scandal and disorder in this church. It seems 
to one that considers it well, that the clauses which qua- 
lify pluralities, were grafted upon another bill against 
spiritual persons taking estates to farm, with which that 
Act begins ; and that in the carrying that on, such a 
temper shewed itself that the other was added to it. It 
contained indeed a limitation of the papal authority; 
but so many prpvisions are made, that the nobility, 
clergy, and the more eminent of the gentry, knights in 
particular, were so taken care of, that it could meet 
with no great (»pposition in the parliament ; but from the 
state of that time, and from several clauses in the Act 
itself, it appears it was only intended to be a provisional 
Act, though it is conceived in the stile of a perpetual 
law. By it then, and by it only (for I have not been 
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nble to find that any such Act ever passed in any 
kingdom or state in Chrystendom, many having been 
made plainly to the contrary in France, declaring the 
obligation to residence to be of divine right) were the 
abuses that had risen out of the canon of one of the 
worst councils that ever was authorized and settled among 
us, as far as a law of the land can settle theiQ. But, 
after ail, it is to be considered, that a law does indeed 
change the legal and political nature of things, it gives 
a title to a freehold and property ; but no human law 
can change the moral or divine laws, and cancel their 
authority. If a . false religion is settled by law, it 
becomes indeed the legal religion, but is not a whit 
the truer for that: And therefore if the laws of the 
gospel oblige clerks to personal labour, as was formerly 
made out,^ an Act of Parliament may indeed qualify 
a man in law to enjoy the benefice, whether he labours 
in it or not ; but it can never dissolve his obligation to 
residence and personal labour. 

But to bring this chapter to an end, I shall only add 
three decrees that were made by the council of Trent 
in this matter, that so it may appear what provisions 
they made against abused which are still supported by 
laws among us. A part of the first chapter of Refor- 
mation, that passed in the sixth Session, runs thus : "This 
synod admonishes all that are set over any cathedral 
churched, by what title soever, that the} taking heed 
to themselves, and to all the flock over which the Holy 
Ghost has set them, to govern the church of God, 
which he has purchased with his own blood, do watch 
and labour, and fulfib their ministry, as the- apostle has 
commanded: And they must iinow that the^ cas^^x.^^ 
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thia, if> as hirelings, they forsake the fl6ck committed 
to them, and do not watch over those sheep, whose 
blood will he required at their hands in the last day. 
Since it is certain that no excnse will be received, if 
the wolf devours the sheep when the shephierd does 
not look after them. Yet since, to our great grief, it 
is found, that some at this time neglect the salvation 
of their souls, and prefering earthly things to heavenly, 
are still about courts; and forsaking the fold, and 
the care of the sheep trusted to them, do give theni- 
selves whplly to earthly and temporal cares : Therefore all 
the ancient canons, which by the iniquity of times, and 
the corruptions of men were fallen into disquietude, 
were renewed against Non-Residents." To which 
several compulsory clauses are added, which are indeed 
slight ones, because the execution of them was entirely 
put into the Pope's power and the punishment did 
only lie, if the bishop was absent six months in a year. . 

This decree did not satisfy those who moved for a . 
reformation; so a fuller one was made in the 23rd 
Session, 1st Chap. In these words: "Whereas, by the 
law of God, all those to whom the care of souls is 
committed, are commanded to know their sheep, to 
offer sacraiice for them, to feed them by the preaching of 
the word of God, the administration..of the sacraments,, 
and, by the example of a good life, to have a tender 
care of the poor and all other miserable persons, and 
to lay themselves . out upon all the other functions of 
the pastoral care : Which cannpt be performed by those 
who do not watch over, nor are present with their 
flock : Therefore this synod does admonish and exhort 
them, that. they,, remembering the divine precepts, and . 
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being made an example to their flock, may feed and 
govern them in righteousness and trnth. Upon this 
they declare, that all bishops, even cardinals themselves, 
are obliged to personal residence in their church and 
diocese and there to discharge their duty, unless upon 
some special occasion. "By which indeed a door is 
opened to as many corruptions, as the court of Rome 
thinks fit to dispense with.*' Yet without this none may 
be absent above two or at most three months in the 
whole year; and even that must be upon a just rea^ 
son, and without any prejudice to the flock : "And they 
leave this upon the consciences of such, as withdraw 
for so long a time, who they hope will be religious and 
tender in this matter, since all hearts are known to God, 
and it is no small sin to do his work negligently/' 
They declare the breaking this decree to be a mor* 
tal sin, and ' that such as are giiilty of it cannot with 
a good conscience enjoy the mean profits during such 
their absence, but are bound to lay them out on the 
fabric, or give them to the poor : And all these provisions 
and punishments they do also make against the inferior 
clergy, that enjoyed any benefice, to which the care of 
souls was annexed; and* the execution of that is put 
in the bishop's hands, who is required not to dispense 
with their residence, unless upon a very weighty occa** 
sion, above two months; and in this they give the 
bishop so full an authority, that no appeal or prohibi* 
tion was to lie against his sentence upon Non-Rest- 
dents even in the court of Rome. By these decrees, 
though the Papal party hindered a formal declaration 
of the obligation to residence by divine right, that so 
room might be still left for the dispensing ^wetv '^^ 
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they went very near it ; they applied passages of scrip* 
tore to it, and laid the charge of mortal sin upon it. 

In the last place, I shall set down the decree that 
was made in the 24th Session, chap. 17. against plu- 
ralities, in these words: ''Whereas the ecclesiastical 
order has perverted^ when one clerk has the offices of 
many committed to him, it was therefore well pro- 
vided by the holy canons, that no man should be put 
into two churches. But many le^^ by their depraved 
covetousness deceiving themselves, but not God, are 
not ashamed to elude those good constitutions by seve- 
ral artifices, and obtain more benefices than one at the 
same time : Therefore the synod, being desirous to 
restore a proper discipline for the government of 
churches, does, by this decree,, by which all persons, 
of w^at nuik soever, even cardinab themselves, shall 
be bound, appoint, that for the future, one man shall 
be capable of receiving only one ecclesiastical benefice. 

But if that is not sufficient for the decent maintenance 

« ■ ' - • „ ■ ' . . • 

of him that has it, then it shall be lawful to give him 
another simple benefice, provided that both benefices 
dk>, not require personal residence. This rule must be 
applied not only to cathedrals, but to all other benefi- 
ces whether secular, regular, or such as are held by 
commendam, or of what sort or order soevei: they may 
be. And as for such as do at present possess either 
more parish-churches than one, or one cathedral and 
another, parish-church, they shall be forced, notwith- 
standing S|ny dispensations or unions that may have 
been granted them for term of life, to resign within 
the space of six months all they do now hold, except 
one cathedralj or on^ parochial church; other* 
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wise alt their benefices, whether parochial or others, 
shall be by law esteemed void, and as such Ih'ey shall 
be disposed of to others. Nor may those who former- 
ly enjoyed them, recieve the mean profits after the 
term of six months with a good conscience. But the 
synod wishes that some due provision might be made, 
such as the Pope might think fit, for the necessities of 
those who are hereby obliged to resign." 

These were the decrees that were made by that pte- 
tended General Council : And wheresoever that conn- 
cil is received; they are so seldom dispensed with, that 
the scandal of Non-Residence or Plurality, does no 
more cry in that church. In France, though that coun- 
cil is not received, yet such regard is had to primitive 
rules, that it is not heard of among them. Such exam- 
ples are to us reproaches indeed, and that of the 
worst sort, when the argument, from the neglect of the 
pastoral care, which gave so great an advantage at first 
to the reformers, and turned the hearts of the world so 
much from their careless pastors to* those who shewed 
more zeal and concern for them, is now against us, and 
lies the other way. If the nature of man is so m^de, 
that it is not possible but that offences must come ; ^et, 
woe, be to him by whom they come. 



CHAP. VI. 



OJ the declared Sen^e and Rules of the Church oftjif' 
. . land in this matter. 

>3K# HATSOfiVER may - be the jptttclice of any 
among' us and' whatsoever may' bei ' Aki^'^'^^ ^'^ 
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some laws that were made in bad times, and perhi^^ 
upon bad ends, yet we are sure the sense of our church is 
▼ery different : she intended to raise the obligation of Uie 
pastoral care higher than it was before ; and has laid out 
this matter more fiilly and more strictly than any church 
ever did in any age, as far at least as my enquiries can 
carry me. The truest indication of the sense of a church 
is to be taken from her language in her public offices : 
This is that which she speaks the most frequently, and 
the most publicly ; even the articles of doctrine are not 
so much read, and so often heard, as her liturgies are. 
And as this way of reasoning has been of late made 
use of with great advantage against the church of Rome, 
to make her accountable for all her public offices in their 
plain and literal meaning ; so will I make* use of it on 
this occasion: It is the stronger in our case, whose 
offices being in a tongue understood by the people, the 
argument from them does more evidently conclude here. 
In general then this is to be observed, that no church 
before ours, at the reformation, took a formal Sponsion 
at the altar from such as were ordained Deacons and 
Priests: that was indeed always demanded of bishops, 
but neither in the Roman nor Greek Pontifical^ do we 
find any such solemn vows and promises demanded or 
made by Priests or Deacons, nor does any print of this 
appear in the constitutions, the pretended Areopagite, 
or the ancient canons of the church. Bishops were 
asked many questions, as appears by the first canon of 
the fourth council of Carthage. They were required 
to profess their faith, and to promise to obey the canonSi 
which is still observed in the Greek church. The ques- 
tions are more express in the Roman Pontifical ; and the 
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first of these demands a promise, that they will ipstnict 
their people in the christian doctrine, according to the 
holy scriptures ; which was the foundation upon which 
our bishops justified the reformation : Since the first and 
chief of all their vows binding them to this, it was to 
take place of all others ; and if any other parts of those' 
Sponsions contradicted this, such as their obedience and 
adherence to the see of Rome, they said that these were 
to be limited by this. 

AH the account T can give of this general practice 
of the church, in demanding promises only of Bishops, 
and not of the other orders, is this, that thev consi-' 
dered the government of the Priests and Deacons as a 
thing that was so entirely in the bishop, as it was indeed 
by the first constitution, that it was not thought neces- - 
-isary to bind them to their duty by any public vows or 
promises (though it is very probable that the bishops 
might take private engagements of them before they 
ordained them) it being in the bishop's power to restrain 
and censure them in a very absolute and summary way. 
But the case ^vas quite different in bishops, who were all 
equal by their rank and order ; none having any autho-^ 
rity over them, by any divine law or the rules of the 
gospel ; the power of primates and metropolitans having^ 
arisen out of ecclesiastical and civil laws, and not beings 
equally g^reat in all countries and provinces ; and there- 
fore it was more necessary to proceed with greater cau- 
tion, and -to demand a further security from them. 

iBut the new face of the constitution of the churth, 
by which Priests were not under so absolute a subjection 
to their bishops as they had been at first, which was occa/- 
tfioned partly by the tyranny of some bisho^^ \o NiViAt^ 
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iKMmds were set hy laws and canons; partly by their 
having a special property and benefice of their own, and 
so not being maintained by a dividend out of the com- 
mon stock of the church as at first; had so altered the 
state of things, that indeed no part of the Episcopac^v 
was left entirely in the bishop's hands, but the power of 
ordination. This is still free and unrestrained ; no writs 
nor prohibitipns ftom civil courts, and no appeals^ have 
clogged or fettered this^ as they have done all the other 
parts of their authority. Therefore our reformers obser* 
ving all this, took great care in reforming the office 
of ordination ; and they made both the charge that is 
given, and the promises that are to be taken, to be very 
express and solemn, that so both the ordainers and the 
ordained might be rightly instructed in their duty, and 
struck with the awe and dread that they ought to be 
under in so holy and so important a performance. And 
though all mankind does easily enough agree in this, 
that promises ought to be religiously observed which men 
make to one another, how apt soever they may be- to 
breaJL them ; yet to make the sense of these promises go 
deeper; they are ordered to be made at the alter, and 
HI the nature of a stipulation or covenant; the church 
eonfering orders, or indeed rather Christ, by the minis- 
try of the officers, that, he has constituted eonfering 
them upon those promises that are first made. The' 
forms of ordination in the Greek church, which we 
liave reason to believe are less changed, and more con- 
form to the primitive patterns than those used by the 
Latins, do plainly import that the church only declared 
the 'divine vocation. The grace of Ood, that perfects 
^e feeble and heals the weak, promotes this man to be 
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a Deacon, a Priest, or a Bishpp : Where nothing b exr 
pressed as confered, but only as declared ; so our church, 
by making our Saviour's words the form of ordinationi^ 
must be construed to intend by that, that it is Christ 
only that sends, and that the bishops are only his minis* 
ters to pronounce his mission : Otherwise ,it is not so 
c^y to justify the use of this form. Receive the Holy 
Ghost ; which as4t was not used in the primitive church 
nor by the Roman, till within these 500 years, so in 
that church it is not the form of ordination but a bene«- 
diction given by the bishop singly, after the orders are 
given by the bishop and the other Priests joining with 
him : For this is done by him alone as the final consum* 
mation of the action. But our. using this as the form 
of ordination, shews, that we consider ourselves only as 
the instruments that sp^k in Chnst*s name and wordsfS 
insinuating thereby that he only ordains. Pursuant t*. 
this in the ordaining of Priests, the questions are put it 
the name of God and of hb church, which makes thcv 
answers to them to be of the nature of vows and oaths: 
so that if. men do make conscience of any thing, and if 
it is' possible to strike terror into them, the forms of oitf 
ordinations are the most effectually contrived for that end 
that could have been framed. 

The first question that is pat in the office ef Deacons^ 
is. Do you trust that you are inwardly moved by the 
Holy Ghost to take upon you this office, to serve God 
for the promotmg of hb glory, and the edifying of hb 
people ? To which he is to answer, I trust so. Thb b 
put only in thb office, and not repeated afterwards, it 
being justly supposed that where one has had thb mo4 
tion, all the other orders may be in time 6onfete4 V^" 

K 2 
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tfuant to it ; but this is the first step by which a man ded>» 
xates himself to the service of God^ and therefore it 
ought not to be made by any that has not this divine 
vocation. Certainly the answer that is made to this 
ought to be well consic^ered ; for if any says I triist so, 
that yet knows nothing of any such motion, and can 
give no account of it he lies to the Holy Gbo9t, and 
makeff hi& first approach to the alter with a lie in his 
mouth, and that not to men, but to God : And hiow can 
one expect to be Received by God, or be sent and sealed 
by him, that dares do a thing of so crying a iiature, as to 
; p#etend that he trusts he has this motion, who knoxvs 
HmX he- IjUis it not, who has^ made no Reflections on it. 
and when asked what he means by it, can say nothing 
tfOH^ming it, and yet he dares' venture to come and say 
il before- God and hid church ? Ff ft man pretends n coai» 
miaaionr lirttm a Prince, or indeed from any persony and 
nets iff hisF name upon it, the law will Mi an him, and 
fiuUMli hitu ; and ahail the great God of beanrerraiMl eavtk 
be thus vouehed, and kris motions b« pretended to, by 
those whom b» has nekhev caUed at sent ? and shaM 
tet he Mokow wiUi those who date tK» ran. witbnnt hk 
iuaslon^ prat«vding tha4 they trust thny have ^ wlien 
perhaps they understand not the importanee oi it; m^, 
and perhaps some langh at it, as an enthusiastical ques-^ 
^on, who yet will go through with the office? They 
come to Christ for the 'loaves; they hope to live by the 
altar and the gospel, how little soever they serve at the 
one, or preach the other ; therefore they will say any 
thing that is necessa^ for qualifying them to this, whe* 
ther true or false. It cannot be denied^ but that this 
.qnestion carries a sound in it that seema a little too high 
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and thfeit may rather raise scruples^ as importing some* 
what that is not ordinary, and that seems to savour of 
enthusiasm; and therefore it was put here, without 
doubt, to give great caution to such as come to the 
service of the church. Many may be able to answer it 
truly According to the sense of the church,, who may 
yet have great doubting in themselves concerning it r 
but every man that has it not,, must needs know that he: 
has it not. 

The true meaning of it must be resolved thusr^The 
motives, that ought to determine a man to dedicate him* 
self to the ministering in the church, are a zeal for pro* 
moting the glory of God, for raising the honour of the 
christian religion, for the making it to be better under* 
stood, and more submitted to.. He that loves it, and 
feels^ the excellency of it in himself, that has a dite 
sense- of God% goodness in it to mankind,, and thati^ 
entirely possessed with that, will feel a zeal wilhin him- 
self, for communicating that to^others;. that so the onlyi 
true God, and Jesus Christ whom he has sent, may be 
more universally. glorified, and. served by his creatures. 
And when, to thb he has added a concern for the souli 
of men, a. tenderness for them,, a zeal to rescue them 
from endless misery,, and a desire to put them m the 
way to everlasting happiness; and from these nratives^ 
feels in himself a. desire to. dedicate his life and labours 
to those ends;, and in order to them, studies to under- 
stand the scriptures, and more particularly the New 
Testament, that from thence he-may form a true noti<m ot 
this holy religion, and so be an able mimster of it: Thi» 
man, and only thb man, so moved and so qualified, can^ 
ki truth, and with a good con8cience>.,«a«H«^>.^dDa^^B^ 
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famstflhe kr inwardly mo^ed by the Holy Ghost: And 
6?ery one that venture* on the saying it without this, i» 
a sacrilegious prophaner of the name of God, and of 
his holy Spirit : He breaks in upon his churchy not t» 
£&ed it but to rob it ; and it is certain that he who begins 
with a lie, may be sent by the father of lies ; but he 
oannot be thought to enter in by the door, who prevari* 
cates in the first word that he says in order to his admits 

tance. 

» 

But if the office of Deacons offers no other particular 
matter of reflection, the office of ordaining Priests has 
a great deal ; indeed the whole of it is calculated to the 
best notions of the best times. In the charge that is given, 
the figures of watchmen, shepherds, and stewards, ai^ 
pursued, and the places of scripture relating to these 
mre applied to them : They are required to have always . 
printed in their remembrance, how great a treasure was 
committed to their charge : The church and congregation 
whom they must serve, is his spouse and body. Then 
the greatness of the i^ult of their negligence, and the 
liorrible punishment that will follow upon it, is set before 
them, in case the church, or any member of it, take any 
hurt or hindrance by reason of it. They are charged 
never to cease their labour, care, and diligence, till they 
have done all that lieth in them, according to their' 
bounden duty, towards all such as are or shall be com- 
mitted to their care, to bring them ta a ripeness and 
perfection of age in Christ. They are a]gain urged to 
consider with what care and study they ought to apply 
themselves to this; to pray earnestly for God's holy 
spirit, and to be studious in reading and learning of the 
sclriplures ; ami to forsake and set asid*, as much aa ihef 
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nay, all worldly cares and studies. It is hoped thai 
they have clearly determined, by God's grace^ to give 
themselves wholly to this vocation ; and as much as lieth 
in them to apply themselves wholly to this one tliidg, 
and to draw all their cares and studies this way, and to 
this end ; and that by their daily reading and weighing 
the scriptures, they will study to wax riper and stronger 
in their ministry. These are some of tlie words of the 
preparatory charge given by the bishop when he enters 
upon this office, before he puts the questions Chat fol«> 
low to those who are to be ordained. What greater 
force or enei^ could be put in words, than is in these*? 
Or where could any be -found that are more weighty and 
more express, to shew the entire dedication of the whole 
man, ' of his time and labours, and the separating him- 
.self from all other cares to follow this one thing with all 
possible application and zeal ? There is nothing in any 
office, ancient or modern, that I ever saw, which is of 
this force, so serious and so solemn ; and it plainly im- 
plies not only the sense of the church upon this whole 
matter, but likewise their design who framed it, to oblige 
Priests, notwithstanding any relaxation that the laws of 
the land had still favoured, by the firmest and sacredest 
bonds possible, to attend upon their flocks, and to 
do their duties to them. For a bare residence, without 
labouring, is but a mock residence ; since the obligation 
to it is in order to a further end, that they ipay watch 
over, and feed their flock, and not enjoy their benefices 
only as farms or as livings, according to the gross« but 
common abuse of our language, by which the names of 
Cures, Parishes> or Benefices, which are the ecclesias- 
tieal names, are pow swallowed up into thai ^ Vssra^^i, 
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which carries a carnal idea in the ¥ery sound of the 
word, and I douht a more carnal effect on the minds 6f 
both Clergy and Laity. 

Whatevet we may be, our chnrch is free of &is re- 
proach ; since this charge 'carries their duty as high and 
as home as any thing that can be said in words. And 
it is further to be considered, Aat this is not of the 
nature of a private exhortation, in which a man o€ livety 
thoughts and a warm fancy may be apt to carry a point 
too high ;• it is the constant and uniform voice of the 
church. Nor is it of the nature of a charge, which is 
only the sense of him that gives it, and to- which tin 
person to whom it is given, is only passive ; he hears it, 
but cannot be bound by another man's thoughts or words) 
further than as the nature of things binds him. But 
orders are of the nature of a covenant between Christ 
and the clerks, in which so many privileges and powefs 
are granted on the one part, and so ipany duties and 
offices are promised on the others and this charge being 
the preface to it, it is stipulatory. It declares the whole 
covenant of both sides ; and so those who receive orden. 
upon it are as much bound by every part of it, and it 
becomes as much their own act, as if they had pro- 
nounced, or promised it all in the most formal words that 
could be ; and indeed the answers and promises, that are 
afterwards made, are only the application of this to the' 
pa/ticular persons, for giving them a plainer and livelier 
sense of their obligation, which yet, in itself, was as 
intire and strong, whether they had made* any promise 
1^ words of their own or not.. 

But to put the matter out of doubt, let us look a littk 
further into the office, to the promises that tb^ make 
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Vfiik relation to their floek, even to such as ave, or shall 
be committed to • their charge. They promise, thai, 
by the help of the Lord, they will give their faithfiil 
diligence always so to minbier the doctrine and sacra- 
ments, and the discipline of Christ, as the Lord hath 
cfHnmanded, and aR this realm hath received the same, 
according to Uie commandment of God ; so that they 
may teach the people committed to their care and charge 
with all diligence to keep and observe the same. This 
does plainly bind to personal labour; the mention that 
M made of what this realm has received being Umited 
by what follows, according to the commandment of God, 
ahews^ that by ibis is meant the reibrmation of the doc- 
irine and worship that was then received, and established 
by law; by which these general words, the doctrine^ 
and sacraments^ and discipline, of Christ, to which aH 
parties pretend, are determined to ouv coostitutiott ; ao 
that though there were some disorders among as, aot 
yet provided against 1^ the laws of the land, this doea 
not secure a reserve fox them. Thia ia so slight a remark, 
that ( shottM be ashamed to have made it, if it had 
Bot bees urged to myself, sHght aa it is, to justify, 
ia point of conscience, the ekumisg all such privilegea 
4Mr «uali6cationft aa are still aiilowed by iaw^ But I so 
on to the other promises : The jcierk says, he will, by 
the help of God, be ready, with all faithful diligence^ 
to banish and drive awa} all erroneous and strange doc* 
trines, contrary to God's word, and to use both public 
and piivate admonitions ond exhortations, as well to the 
sick as to the whole within his cure, as need shall require, 
and as occasion ahaH be given. This is as plainly per- 
sonal and constant as worda can make any thing ; and in 
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this is expressed the so much neglected, but so necesMuy 
duty, which incumbents owe their flock, in a private 
way, visiting, instructing and admonishing them, which 
b one of the most useful and important parts of their . 
duty, how generally soever it may be disused or forgot* 
ten; these being the chief instances and actc^ of watch*- 
ing over and feeding the flpck, that b committed to 
their care. In the next place they promise, that thq^ 
will be diligent in prayers and in reading of the holy 
scriptures, and in such studies as help to the knowledge 
of the same, laying aside the study of the world and the 
flesh. This still carries on that great notion of the Pas- 
toral Care, which runs through this whole oflice ; that 
it is to be a man's entire business, and is to possess both 
his thoughts and his time. They do further promise^ 
that they will maintain,, and set forward, as much as 
lieth in them, quietness, peace, and love among aH 
christian people, and especially among them that are, 
or shall be committed to their charge. 

These are the vows ^ and promises that priests make 
beifore they can be ordained. And to complete the 
stipulation, the bishop concludes it with a prayer to 
God, who has given them the will to do all tiiese 
things, to give them also strength and power to per- 
form the same ; that he may accomptish hb work that 
he hath begun in them, until the time Uiat he shall 
come, at the latter day, to judge the quick and the dead. 
Upon &e whole matter, either this is all a piece of 
gross and impudent pageantry, dressed up in grave and 
k>fty expressions, to strike upon the weaker part of 
mankind, and to furnish the rest with matter to thenr 
fiine and impious scorn ; or it must be confessed that 
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priests come under the most formal and express engagei* 
ments, to constant and diligent labour^ that can pos» 
fubly be contrived or set forth in words. It is upon 
this that they are ordained; so their ordination being 
the consummation of this compact^ it must be acknow- 
ledged that^ according to the nature of air mutual com-' 
pacts,- a total failure on the one side does also dissolve all 
the obligation that lay on the other : And therefore those 
who do not perform their part, that do not reside and 
labour, they do also, in the sight of God, forfeit all the 
authority and privileges that do follow their orders, as 
much as a <)hristian at large, that does not perform his 
baptismal vow, forfeits the rights and benefits of his 
baptism, in the sight of God ; though both in the one 
and in the other it is necessary that, for the preventing 
of disorder and confusion, a sentence declaratoiy of 
excommunication in the one, as of degradation in the 
other, pass before the visible acts and rights, pursuant to 
those rites, can be denied. 

To all this I will add one thin^ more, which is, that 
since our book of ordination is a part of our liturgy, and 
likewise a part of the law of the land ; and since con* 
stant attendance, and diligent labour is made necessary 
by.it, and since this law is subsequent to the act of the 
21st of Henry VIII, that qualifies so many for plurali- 
ties and Non -Residence, and is in plain terms contrary 
to it; this as subsequent does repeal all that it con- 
tradicts. It is upon all this a matter that to me seems 
plain, that by this law the other is repealed, in so far as 
it is inconsistent with it. This argument is by this 
consideration made the stronger, that the Act of king 
Henry does not enact that such things shall be, bit 
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oB]y HMCfveft privileges for such as may not be capable 
of an «K€mptiDQ from the common and general inks. 
M0W9 by the princifHes of law, all privileges^ orexemp- 
tiefis of that soiSt are odious things; and the con* 
stnictioQB of law lying hard and heavy against odioua 
casesy it appears to me, according to the general grounds 
of law, very probable (I speak mithin bounds when I 
say only probable) that the Act of Uniformity^ which 
makes the offices of ordination, a part of the law of Eng- 
land, is a repeal of that part of the Act of Kiog Henry, 
which qualifies for pluralities. To conclude, what 
soever may be the strength of this plea in bar to that 
Act, if our faith, given to God and his church' in the 
most express and plainest words possible, does bind, if 
promises given at the altar do oblige, and if a stipu- 
lation,' in the consideration of which orders are given, 
is sacred, and of an indispensible obligation, then, I am 
sure, this is. 

To make the whole matter yet the stronger", this 
office is to be compleated with a communion : So that 
upon this occasion, that is not only a piece of religious 
devotion accompanying it, but it is the taking the 
sacrament upon the stipulation that has been niade 
between the priest and the church : So that those who 
have framed ^is office, have certainly intended, by aU 
the w*ys that th^ could think on, and by the weigh- 
tie9t> words ithey could choose, to make the sense of the 
piietttly function, and of the duties belonging to it, give 
d^paad strong M^pressiona to such as are ordained. 
I %ave <€om pared with it all the exhortations ^mt ai« in 
Ull^eoffices'Laoaklfind, ancient and modern, wiieliier 
<rf the ChNNrii -^t Ae' juatin ehmpch ; and this pftMi 
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be said of ours, without any sort of psrtklitj to our 
own forms that no sort of comparison csn be made 
between ours and ail the others ; and that as much as 
ours is more simple than those as to its rites and cere^ 
monies; which swell up other offices, so much is it moipe 
grave and weighty in the Exhortations, Collects, and 
Sponsions that are made in it. In the Roman pontifi- 
cal no promises are demanded of priests, but only that 
of obedience ; bishops in a coitupted state of the chureh 
taking care only of their own authority, while they neg- 
lected more important obligations. 

In the office of consecrating bishops, as all the Spoil* 
sions made by them, when they were oidained priests; 
are to be considered as still binding, since the inferior 
office does still subsist in the superior ; so there are new 
ones superadded, proportioned to the exaltation of -dig- 
nity and authority that accompanies that office. In 
the Roman Pontifical there are indeed questions put lo 
a bishop before he is consecrated ; but of all these t|ie 
first only in that which has any relation to his flock^ 
which is in these words : Wilt thou teach the people 
over whom thou art to be set, both by thy example 
and doctrine, those things that thou leamest out of the 
holy scriptures? All the rest are general, and relate only 
to his conversation ; but not at all to his labours in his 
diocess : Whereas, on the contrary, the engagements in 
our office do regard not only a bishop's own conversa- 
tion, but chiefly his duty to his people ; he deolaies 
that he is determined to instruct iht people committed 
to his charge out of the holy scriptures : That he witt 
gtttdy them, so as to be able by them, to teach and ex- 
hort with wfaolesoHie doctrine ; and withstand and «flft- 

L 
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go through it with some measure of assurance, aad ^ni 
that, though in the midst of many temptations and of 
much weakness, the} are sincerely and seriousiy going 
on in their work to the hest of their skill, and to the 
utmost of their power : So that their consciences say 
within them, and that without the partialities of seU^ 
love and flattery, well done, good and faithful servant : 
The hearing of this said within, upon true grounds, 
heing the eertainest evidence possible, that it shall- be 
publicly said at the last great day. This exercise will 
also offer checks to a man that looks for them, and 
intends both to understand his errors, and to cleanse 
himself from them. It will, upon the whole matter, 
make clergymen go on with their profession, . as the 
business and labour of tiieir lives. 

Having known the very good effect that this method 
has had on some, I dare the more confidently recom- 
mend it to all others. 

Before I conclude this chapter, I will shew what 
tules our reformers had prepared with relation to Non- 
Residence and Plurality ; which though they never 
passed into laws, and so have no binding force with 
tiiem, yet in these we see what was the sense of those 
tiiat prepared our offices, and that were the chief instm- 
ments in that ble3sed work of our reformation. The 

* 

12th chapter of the Title, concerning those that were 
to be admitted to ecclesiastical benefices, runs thus: 
Whereas, when many benefices are confered on one 
person, every one of these must be served with less 
order and exactness, and many learned men, who arenot 
provided, ace by that means shut out ; therefore sndi 
as examine the persons who are proposed for benefices. 
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are to <uik every one of them, whether he has at that 
time another benefice or not ; apd if he confesses that he 
has then they shall not consent to his obtaining that to 
whidi he is presented, or the first benefice shall be made 
void, as in case of death, so that the patron may present 
any bther person to it. Chap. 18th is against dispensa- 
tions, in these words : No man shall hereafter he capa- 
ble of any privilege, by virtue of which he may hold 
more parishes than one: But such as have already 
obtained any su^h dispensations for pluralities, shall not 
be deprived of the effects of them by virtue of this law. 
The 14th Chapter. relates to Residence, in these wprdsL*. 
If any man by reason of age or sickness, is disabled 
from discharging his duty, or if he has any just cause 
of absence for some time, that shall be approved of by 
the bishop, he must take care to place a worthy person 
to serve during his absence. But the bishops ought to 
take a special care, that upon no regard whatsoever any 
person may, upon feigned or pretended reasons, be suf-. 
fered to be longer absent from his parish, than a real 
necessity shall require. 

These are some of the rules which were then pre- 
pared and happy had it been for our church, if that 
whole work of the reformation of the ecclesiastical law 
had been then settled among us. Then we might justly 
have said, that our reformation was complete,, and 
not have lamented, as. our church still does in ihe ofiice 
of Comminatioo, tbat the godly disciplijie which was. ii^ 
the primitive church is not ^et restored, how much ancl 
how long soever it has been wished for. It i^ more than 
probable that we should neither have had an^ schisn^» 
nor civil wars» if that great design had not been abor* 
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live. If biii 1^ IHh and 20th Titles of tliat work^ 
treat of the public ofliccs and officevs in the-chuicli^ 
hud become a part of our law, and been didy execa-^ 
tedy we- should indeed have had matter of glorying :iK 
the world. 

In the canons, of the year .1571, though there was 
not then strength enough in the church to cur^soia-' 
veterate a disease^ as Non- Residence ; yet she expressed 
her detestation of it, in these words: .The absence of a 
pastor from the Lord*s flock, and that supine negUgence 
and abandoning of the ministry, which we observe in 
many, is a thiug vile in itself^ odious to the people^' 
and pernicious to the church of God ; therefore we 
exhort all the pastors of churches in our Lord Jesos^ 
tiiat they will, as soon as possible, come to their 
churches, and diligently preach the gospel; and accord-^ 
ing to the value of their livings, that they will keep 
house, and hospitably relieve the poor. It is true, all 
this is much lessened by the last words of that article^ 
that every year they must reside, at least, threescore 
days upon their benefices. By the canons made, at 
that time, pluralities were also limited to twenty miles 
distance. But this was enlarged to thirty miles,.. by the 
canons in the year 1597; >et by these the pluralist was 
required to spend a good part of the year in both hit 
benefices^ . And upon this has the matter rested ever 
since; but there is no express definition made how fkr 
that general word of a good part of the year is to be 
understood. 

I wiU not to this add a long, invidions history of all 
the attempts that have been made for therel'orming 
these abuses, and the. methods that have been made uae 
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of t» d^bat them. They have been bat too sucoessfoJ, 
so that we still groaii .under our abuses, and do not know 
wlieB the time shall oome in which we shall be freed 
from them. The defenders of those abuses, who get too 
mveh by them to be willing to part with them, have made 
great use of this, that it was the Puritan party that 
daring Queen Elizabeth and King James the First's 
feign, p^moted these bills to render the church odious : 
Whereas it seems more probable that those who set them 
forward, what invidious characters soever their enemies 
night put them under, were really the friends of the 
churdi ; and that they intended to preserve it, by free^ 
ing it from so crying and so visible an abuse ; which 
gives an offence and scandal thai is not found out by 
much learning or great observation, but arises so evi* 
dently out of the nature of things, that a small measure 
of common sense helps every one to see it, and to be 
deeply prejudiced against it. But since our church haa 
fidien under the evils and mischiefs of schism, none of 
those who divide from us, have made any more attempts 
this way ; but seem rather to be not ill pleased that such 
scandals should be still among us, as. hoping that this is 
so great a load upon - our church, that it both weakens 
our strength and lessens our authority. It is certainly 
the interest of an enemy, to suffer the body to which 
he opposes himself, to lie under as many prejudices, and 
to be liable to as much censure as is possible ; whereas 
every good and wise friend studies to preserve the 
body to which he unites himself, by freeing it from 
every thing that may render it less acceptable and less 
vseful. 

Here I will leave this argument, havmg^ I tlusikM^ 
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said enovgh to convince nil that have. a Iftie zeal to our 
ehmchy and that think themsehres boond in Cooicience 
to obey its rules, and that seem to have a particular 
jealonsy oi the civil power's breaking ki too to upon 
tiK ecdesiastical authority, that there can be Aothinf 
more plain and express, than that our churdi intends 
to bring all her priests under the starictest obligiUtons 
possible to constant and personal labour, and* that ia 
this she pursues the desfgns and canons^ not only cf 
the primitive and best times^ but even of the worst ages; 
since none were ever so corrupt, as not to condinna 
those abiies by canon, even when they maintained 
them in practice. She does not only bind them to«thi% 
by the charge she appoints to be given, but. alsa by 
the* vows and promises that she demands of such ais ase 
ordained. When all this is laid together, and when 
there stands nothing on the other side to balance it, but 
a law made in a very bad time, that took away some 
abuses^ but left pretences to- cover others ; can any mani 
that weighs these tilings together, in the sight of Grod^ 
and that believes he must answer to him for this at the 
great diiy^ think) that the one^ how strong soever -it mi^ 
be in his favour at an earthly tribunal, will be of any 
force- in* that laist' and dreadful judgment? Thislleavo 
upon ^ all men's consciences; hoping that they will so 
judge themselves, that they shall not be judged of thi 
Lord, 
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GHAP. VII. 

Of the due preparation of such as may and ought to he 

put in Orders. 

^Jx HE greatest good that one can hope to do inr 
thiS'. world is upon y»ung persons, who have not jet 
taken their ply, and are not spoiled with prejudice» and 
wrong notions. Those who have taken an ill one at 
first, will neither be at the pains to look over their 
notions, nor turp to new methods ; nor will they, by any. 
change of practice, seem to confess that they were once 
in the wrong : So', that if matters that are amiss can be 
mended or set right, it must be by giving those that have 
not yet set out, and that are not yet engaged, truee 
viewl^ and juster ideas of things. I will therefore here 
lay down the model upon which a clerk is to be formed^ 
and liiill begin with such things as ought to be previous 
and preparatory to his being initiated into Orders. 

These are of two sorts, the one is of such preparations 
as are necessary to give his. heart and soul a right tem- 
per, and a true sense of things : The other is of such 
studies as are necessary to enable him to go through with 
the several parts of his duty. Both are necessary, but 
the first is the more indispensable of the. two ; for- a mail 
of n good soul may, with a moderate proportion of 
knowledge^ do great: serricein the churob^ espeoiaU^ ii 
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be is suited with an employment that is not above his 
talent: Whereas unsanctified knowledge pnffs up, b 
insolent and unquiet, it gives great scandal, and occasions 
much distraction in the church. In treating of these 
qualifications, I will watch over my thoughts, not to let 
them rise to a pitch that is above what the common 
frailties of human nature, or the age we live in, can bear: 
Aud after all, if in any thing I may seem to exceed 
these measures, it is to be considered that it is^ natural in 
proposing the ideas of things to carry them to what is, 
^shed for, which is but too often beyond what can be 
expected ; considering both the corruption of mankind^ 
and of these degenerated times. 

First of all then, he that intends to dedicate himself 
to the church,' ought, from the time that he takes up any 
such resoluticm, to enter upon a greater decency of beha- 
viour, that his mind may not be vitiated by ill habits, 
which may both' give such bad characters of him as 
may stick long on him afterwards, and make such ill 
impressions on himself, as inay not be easily worn out or 
deisiced. He ought, above all things, to possess hiiHself 
with a high sense of the christian religion, of its truth 
and excellence, of the value of souls, of the dignity of 
the pastoral care, of the honour of Crod, of the sacred- 
ness of holy functions, and of the great trust that is 
committed to »those who are set apart from the world, and 
dedicated to Grod and to his church. He who looks 
this way, must break himself to the appetites of pleasure 
or wealth, of ambition or authority ; he must connder 
that the religion, in which he intends to officktte, calls 
all men to great purity and virtue, to a probity and 
innocence of manners, toameeknesa and gentleiiess» to a 
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bmnility and self denial, to a contempt of the world and 
a bdivenly-niindedness, to a patient resignation to the 
will of God, and a readiness to bear the cross, in the 
hopes of that everlasting reward, which is reserved for 
christians in another state ; all which was eminently 
recommended, by the unblemished pattern that the 
author of this religion has set to all that pretend to be 
his followers. These being the obligations which a 
preacher of the gospel is to lay daily upon all his 
hearers, he ought certainly to accustom himself often 
to consider seriously of them ; and to think how shame- 
less and impudent a thing it will be in him, to perform 
offices suitable to all these, and that do suppose them; 
to be instructing the people, and exhorting them to the 
practice of them ; unless he is in some sort all thid him- 
self which he teaches others to be. 

Indeed to be tied to such an employment, while one 
has not an inward conformity to it and complacence in 
it, is both the most unbecoming, the most unpleasant, 
and the most uncomfortable state of life imaginable. 
Such a person will be exposed to all men's censures and 
reproaches, who when they see things amiss in his con- 
duct, do not only reproach him; but the whole church 
and body to which he belongs ; and which is more, the 
religion which he seems to recommend by his discourses: 
though his life and actions, which will 'always pass for 
the most real declaration of his inward sentiments, are 
a visible and continual opposition to it. On all these 
things, he whose thoughts carry him toward the church, 
ought to reflect frequently. Nothing is so odious as m 
man that disagrees with his character; a soldier that i» 
a coward, a courtier that is brutal, an ambaa^^^x ^^ V^ 
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abject, are not such unseemly things, as a bad or viciousy 
a drunken, or dissolute clergyman. But though his 
scandals should not rise up to so high a pitch, even a 
proud and passionate a worldly-minded and covetous 
priest, gives the lye to his discourses so palpably, that he 
cannot expect they should have much weight. Nor is 
such a man's state of life less unpleasant to himself, than 
it is unbecoming-. He is obliged to be often performing 
offices, and pronouncing discourses, in which if he b not 
a good man, he not only has no pleasure, but must have 
a formed aversion to them. They must be the heaviest 
burden of his life^ he must often feel -secret challenges 
within ; and though he as often silences these, yet such 
unwelcome reflections ure uncomfortable things. He is. 
forced to manage himself, with a perpetual constraint, 
«Bd to observe a decorum in his deportn|ent^ lest he fall 
under a more public censure. Now to, be bound to act 
a part and live whJi restraint ones whole life, must be a 
very melancholy thing. He cannot go so quite out of 
sight of religion and convictions, as other bad men do, 
who live in a perpetual hurry, and a total forgetfiilness 
of divifie matters^ They have no checks, because they 
are as seldom in the way to find them as is possible. But 
a derk cannot keep himself out of their m^y ; he must 
remember them, and speak of them, at least upon some 
occasions, whether he will or «o : He has no other way 
to secure himself against them, tiut by trying what he 
can do to make himself absc^utely disbelieve them. Ne- 
gative atheism, that is a total neglect of all religion, is 
but too easily arrived at; yet this shall not serve his turn, 
tie must build his atheism upon some bottom^ that he 
may find quiet in iU If he is an ignorant man, he is act 
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furnished with those flights of wit, and shews of learningf, 
that must support it : But if he is really learned, he will 
soon he beaten out of them ; for a learned atheism b so 
hard a thing to be conceived, that unless a man's powers 
are first strangely vitiated^ it is not easy to see how any 
one can bring himself to it. There is nothing that caa 
settle the quiet of an ill priest's mind and life, but a stu« 
pid formality, and a callous that he contracts byjsJiH 
sensible way of handlmg divine matters, by which he be-- 
comesf hardened against them. But if this settles hinv 
by stupifying his powers, it does put him also so far ot^t 
of the reach of conviction, in all the ordinary methodlp. 
of grace, that it is scarce possible he can even be awaken*^ 
ed, and by consequence that he can be saved ; and if he 
|)erishes, he must fall into the lowest degree of misery 
even to the portion of hypocrites : For his wholie Hfe 
has been a course of hyjpocrisy in the strictest sense of 
the word ; which is the acting of a part, and the coun- 
terfeiting another person. His sins have in them all 
possible aggravations ; they are against knowledge and 
against vows, and contrary to his character ; they cariy 
in them a deliberate contempt of all the truths and 
obligations of religion ; and if he perishes, he does not 
perish alone, but carries a jhoal down with him ; either 
of those who have perished in ignorance, through his. 
neglect, or of those who have been hardened in their sins,, 
through his ill example. 'And since all this must be put 
to his account, it may be justly inferred from hence, that 
no man can have a heavier shitire in the miseries of 
another st&te, than profane and wicked clerks. On all 
these things he ought to employ his thoughts frequently^ 
who inteiida to dedicate himself to God^ tlboiX w^V^Tsoat^ 

M ^ 
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firmly resolve not to go on with it, till he feels such seeds 
end beginnings of good things in himself, that he has 
jreason to hope, that, through the grace and assistance 
of God, he will be an example to others. 

He ought more particularly to examine himself, whether 
he has that soft and gentle, that meek and humble, and 
that charitable and compassionate temper, which the 
gospel does so much press upon all christians, that shined 
so eminently through the whole life of the blessed author 
of it ; and which he has so singularly recommended to 
all his followers ; and that has in it so many charms and 
attractives, which do not only commend those who hav^ 
these amiable virtues, but, which is much more to be re^ 
garded, they give them vast advantages in recommending • 
the doctrine of our Saviour to their people. They are 
the true ground pf that christian wisdom and discretion^ 
and of that grave and calm deportment, by which the 
clergy ought to carry on and maintain their authority : 
A haughty and huffing humour, an impatient and inso* 
lent temper, a loftiness of deportment, and a peevishness 
of spirit, rendering the lives of the clergy, for the most 
part bitter to themselves, and their labours, Jiow valua- 
ble soever otherwise they may be, unacceptable and user 
less to their people. A clergyman must be prepared to 
bear injuries, to endure much unjust censure and calumny, 
to see himself often neglected, and others preferred 
to him, in the esteem of the people. He that takes 
all thb ill, that resents it, and complains of it, does 
thereby give himself much disquiet ; and to be sure he 
will, through his peevishness, rather increase than lessen 
that contempt, under which he is so uneasy ; which b 
both better bom, and sooner overcome by a meek and a 
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lowfy temper.. A man of this disposition affects no nm^ 
gaktritieSy unless the fanitiness of those ahout him, makeH 
his doing his duty to he a singnbrity : He does not study 
to lessen the value that is due to others^ on design to 
increase his own : His low thoughts of himself, make 
that he is neither aspirings nor envying such as are ad- 
vanced : He is prepared to stay till God in his providence 
thinks fit to raise him : lie studies Only to deserve prefer- 
ment, and leaves to odiers the wringing posts of advan*- 
tage out of the hands of those that give them. Such a 
preparation of mind in a clergyman, disposes him to ht 
happy in whatsoever station he may be put, and renders 
the church happy in him : • For inen sp moulded, even, 
though their talents should be but mean,, are shining 
lights, that may perhaps be at first despised, as men oi 
a low size, that have not greatness of soul enough to 
aspire; but when they have been seeiL and known so* 
long, that all appears to be sincere, and that the 
principle from whence this flows, is rightly considered,, 
then every thing that they say or do, must have its due- 
weight: The plainest and simplest things that they 
say have a beauty in them, and will be hearkened to 
as oracles. But a man that pretends to prepare himself 
right for the ministry of the church,, must indeed, above 
all things, endeavour to break himself to the love of the 
world, either of the wealth, the- pomp or the pleasures of 
it. He must learn to be content with plain and simple 
diet, and often even abridge that, by true fasting. I do 
not call fasting a trifling distinction of meats, but a les- 
sening of the quantity, as well as the quality, and a coir- 
tracting the time spent at meals, that so he may have it. 
greater fireedom both in his time, and ia bui Absy^sgo^a^N 
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that he may he more alone, and pray and meditate more, 
and that what he saves out of his meals, he may give to 
the poor. This is, in short, the true measure and right 
use of fasting. In cold climates, an abstinence till night 
may create disorders, and raise such a disturbance both in 
appetite, and in the digestion; that this managed upon the 
practices of other countries,, especially in young persons 
may really distract, instead of furthering, those who do 
it indiscreetly. In short, fasting, unless joined with 
prayer and alms-giving, is of no value in the sight of 
God. It is a vast advantage to a man to be broken to 
the niceties of his palate, to be content with plain food, 
and even to dislike delicacies and studied dishes. This 
will make him easy in narrower circumstances, since a 
plain bill of fare is soon discharged. A lover of his ap- 
petites, and a slave to his taste, makes but a mean figure 
among men, and a very scurvy one among clergymen. 

This deadness to the world must raise one above the 
affectations of pomp and state, of attendance and high 
living: which to a philosophical mind will be heavy, 
when the circumstances he is in seem to impose and 
force it on him. And therefore he who has a right 
sense, finds it is almost all he can do, to bear those things 
which the tyranny of custom or false opinions put upon 
him ; so far is he from longing for them, A man that 
is truly dead to the world, would chuse much rather to 
live in a lowly and narrow figure, than to be obliged to 
enter into the methods of the greatness of this world ; 
into which if :the constitutions and forms of a church 
and kingdom put him, yet be feels . himself in an uuAa* 
tural and uncouth posture ; It is contrary to his own 
genius and relish of things,, and therefore he doea not 
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eourt nor desire such a situation ; but even while he is 
in it, he sheivs such a neglect of the state of it, and so 
much indifference and humility in it, that it appears how 
little power those things have over his mind, and how 
little they are able to subdue and corrupt it. This mor- 
tified man must likewise become dead to all the designs 
and projects of making a family, or of raising the fortunes 
of those that are nearly related to him : He must be 
bountiful and charitable ; and though it is not only law- 
ful to him, but a necessary duty incumbent , on hitn, to 
make due provision for his family, if he has any ; yet 
this must be so moderate, that no vain nor sordid designs, 
no indirect nor unbecoming arts may mix in it ; no ex- 
cessive wealth nor great projects must appear ; he must 
be contented with such a proportion as may set his chil- 
dren in the way of a virtuous and liberal education ; 
such as may secure them from scandal and necessity, and 
' put them in a capacity to serve God and their generation 
in some honest employment. But he who brings along 
with him a voluptious, and ambitious, or a covetous 
mind, that is carnal and earthly minded, comes as a 
hireling to feed himself, and not the flock ; he comes to 
steal and to destroy. Upon all, this great reflection is 
to be made concerning the motives that determine one 
to offer himself to this employment. 

In the first beginning of Christianity, no man could 
reasonably think of taking Orders^, unless he had in him 
. the Spirit of Martyrdom. He was to look for nothing 
in this service, but labour and persecution v He was 
indeed to live of the altar, and that was all the portion 
that he was to expect in this worlds In those days^ an 
extraordinary measure of zeal and devotion was uece&^'d:^:^^^ 
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to engage men to so hard and difficult a province, that, 
how great soever its reward might be in another world, 
had nothing to look for hi this, bnt a narrower provi- 
sion, and the first and largest share of the cross : They 
were the best known, the most exposed, and the syonest 
lallen upon in the persecution. But their services and 
their sufferings did so much recommend that function 
in the succeeding ages, that the faithful thought they 
could never do enough to express their vahie ibr it. * The 
church came to be richly endowed ; and thbngh super- 
stition iiad raised this out of measure, yet the extreme 
vrent as far to the other hand at the refbrmation, when 
the church was almost stript of all its patrimony, and t 
great many churches were left so poor, that there was 
not, in most places, a sufficient, nay, not so much as t 
necessary maintenance reserved for those that were to 
minister in holy thingps. But it is to be acknowledged 
that there are such remnants preserved, that many bene- 
fices of the church still may > -and perhaps do but too 
much work upon men's corrupt principles, their ambitioD, 
and their covetousoess ; And it is shre^-dly to be appre- 
hended, that of those who present themselves' at the 
altar, a great part comes, as those who followed Christ, 
for the loaves^ because of the good prospect they have 
of making their fortunes by the church. 

If this point should be carried too far, it might per-^ 
haps seem to be a pitch above human nature ! and cer- 
tainly very far above the degeneracy of the age we live 
in : I shall therefore lay this matter with as large an 
allowance, as I think it can bear. It is certain, that since 
God has made us to be a compound of soul and body,, 
it is not only lawful, but suitable to the order of natoie» 
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fbr US, in the choice we make of the state of life that we 
intend to pursue, to consider our bodies, in the next 
place after our souls : yet we ought certainly to begin 
with our souls, with the powers and foculties that are 
lit' them, and consider well of what temper they are, 
and what our measure and capacity is ; that so we may 
chuse such a course of life, for which we seem to be fitted 
and in which we may probably do the most good to our- 
selves and others : From hence we ought to take our 
aims and measures chiefly. But in the next place, we 
not only may, but ought to consider our bodies, how 
they shall be maintained in a way suitable to that state 
of life, into which we are engaged. Therefore though no* 
man can, with a good conscience, begin upon a worldly 
account, and resolve to dedicate himself to the church, 
merely out of carnal regards ; such as an advowson in 
bis family, a friend that will promote him, or any other 
such like prospect, till he has first consulted his temper 
and disposition, his talents and his capacities ; yet though 
it is not lawful to make the regards of this world his first 
consideration; and it cannot be denied to be a perfsctet 
state, if a man should offer himself to the church, 
having whereon to support himself, without any assistance 
or reward out of its patrimony ; and to be nearer to St« 
PauFs practice, whose hands ministered to his necessi- 
ties, and who reckoned, that in this he had whereof to 
glory, that he was not burthensome to the churches ; 
yet it is, without doubt, lawful for a man to design, that 
he may subsist in and out of the service of the church : 
But then these designs must be limited to a subsistence, 
to such a moderate proportion as may maintain one in 
that state of life ; and must not be let fly by a restless 
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finbition, and an insatiable covetousness,^ as a ravenous 
bird of prey does at all game. There must not be a 
perpetual enquiry into the value of benefices, and a con- 
stant importuning of such as give them : If laws have 
been made' in some states restraining all ambitious and 
aspirings to civil employments^ certainly it were much 
more reasonable to put a stop to the scandalous impor- 
tunities that are every where complained of; and no 
where more visible and more offensive than at court. 
This gives a prejudice to men, that are otherwise inclined 
enough to search for one, that can never be removed, 
but by putting an effectual bar in the way of that 
scrambling for benefices and preferments; which will 
ever make the lay part of mankind conclude, that let 
ns pretend what we will, covetousness and ambition are 
our true motives, and our chief vocation. It is true, 
the strange practices of many patrons, and the consti- 
tution of most courts, give a colour to excuse so great 
SB indiecency. Men are generally successful in those 
practices ; and as long as human nature is so strong, as 
all ihen feel it to be, it will be hard to divert them from 
a method which is so common, that to act otherwise 
would look like an affectation of singularity ; and many 
apprehend, that they must laix^ish in misery and neces- 
sity if they are wanting to themselves, in so general a 
practice. And indeed if patrons, but chiefly if princes 
would effectually cure this disease, which gives them so 
much trouble as well as offence, they must resolve to 
distribute those benefices that are in their gifts, with so 
visible a regard to true goodness and real merit, and widi 
so firm and so constant an opposition to application and 
impoTtuniiy, that it may appear, that the only way to 
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^dvancenieiity is to live well, to. study hard, to stay at 
borne, and labour diligently ; and that applications by 
the persons themselves, or any set on by them, shall 
always put those back vtrho make them : This would more 
effectually cure so great an evil, than all that can be 
said against it. One successful suitor who carries his 
point, will promote this disorder more than twenty re* |. 
pulses of others ; for unless the rule is severely carried 
on, every one will run into it, and hope to prosper a^ 
well as he, who they see has got his end in it. If those 
who have the disposition of benefices, to which the cure 
of souls is annexed, did consider this as a trust lodged 
with them, for which they must answer to God ; and 
that they shall be in a grtat measure accountable for the 
souls that may be lost, through the bad choice that they 
make, knowing it to be bad ; if, I say, they had this more 
\n their thoughts, than so many scores of pounds as the 
living amounts to ; and thought themselves really bound 
as without doubt they are, to seek out good and worthy 
men, well qualified and duly prepared, according to 
the nature of that benefice which they are to give ; then 
we might hope to see men make it their chief study, 
to qualify themselves aright ; to order their lives, and 
frame their minds as they out to do, and to carry on 
their studies with all application and diligence. But as 
long as the short methods of application, friendship, ot 
interest, are more effectual than the long and hard way 
of labour and study ; human nature will always carry 
men to go the surest, the easiest, and the quickest way to 
work. 

After all, I "wish it were well considered by all clerks^ 
what it is to run without beipg either called or «^t.% »b& 
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SO to thrust one's self into the vineyard, without staying 
. tiU God, by his providence, iputs a piece of his work in 
his hands ; this will give a man a vast ease in his 
thoughts, snd a great satisfaction in ail his labours, if he 
knows that no practices of his own, but merely the 
directions of providence, have put him in a post. He 
Jjm^ may weU trust the effects of a thing to God, when the 
causes of it do plainly flow from him. And though this 
will appear to a great many a hard saying, so that 
few will be able to bear it, yet I must add this to the 
encouragement and comfort of such as can fesolve to 

• 

deliver themselves up to the conduct and directions of 
providence, that I never yet knew any one of those few 
(too few I confess they have %een) who were possessed 
viith this maxim, and that have followed it exactly, that 
have not found the fruit of it even in this world. A 
watchful care hath hovered over them : instruments 
have been raised up, and accidents have happened to 
them so prosperously, as if there had been a secret de- 
sign of heaven by blessing them so signally, to encourage 
others to follow their measures, to depend on God, to 
deliver themselves up to his care, and to wait till he 
opens away for their being employed, and settled in such . 
a portion of his husbandry, as he shall think fit to assign 
them. 

These are preparations of mind, with which a clerk 
is to be formed and seasoned : And in order to this, he 
must read the scriptures much, he must get a great deal 
of those passages in them that relate to these thinga^ by 
heart, and repeat them often to himself; in particulars 
many of the most tender and melting Psalms, and many 
of the most comprebiensive passages in the epbtles ; that 
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by the frequent reflecting- on these, he may fill his ni^« 
mory with noble notions, and right ideas of things: The 
book of Proverbs, . but chiefly Ecclesiastes, if he can 
get to understand it, will beget in him a right view of 
the world, a just value of things, and a contempt of 
many objects that shine with a false lustre, )>ut have no 
true worth in them. Some of the books I aught at (tj^ 
schools, if read afterwards, when one is . more capable 
to observe the setise of them, may be of great use to pro- 
mote this temper. Tully*s Offices will give the mind a 
noble set; all his philosophical discourses, but chiefly 
his Consolation ; which, though some critics will not 
allow to be his, because they fancy the stile has not all 
the force and beauty in H that was peculiar to him, yet 
is certainly the best piece of them all : These, I say, 
give a good savour to those who xead them much. The 
satyrical Poets, Horace, Juvenal, and Persius, may €on« 
tribute wonderfully to give a man a detestation of vice, 
and a contempt of the common methods of mankind ; 
which they have set out in such true colours, that they 
must give a very generous sense to those who delight in 
reading them often. Persius his second satyr may well 
pass for one of the best lectures in divinity. Hieroclel 
upon Pythagoras's verses, Plutarch's lives; and above 
all the books of heathenism, Epictetus and Marcna 
Aurelius contain such instructions, that one cannot read 
them too often, nor repass them too frequently in his. 
thoughts. But when I speak of reading those books^ I 
do not mean only to run through them, as one does ' 
through a book of history, or of notions ; they must be 
read and weighed with great care, till one is become a 
master pf all the thoughts that are io them : Xhie:) ^$» v^ 
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be often turned in one's mind, till he is thereby wrought 
tip to some degrees of that temper which they propose. 
And as for christian books, in order to the framing of 
one's mind aright, I shall only recommend The Whole 
Duty of MsMif Ds* Sherlock of death and judgment, and 
Dr. Scott's books.; in particular, that great distinction 
|i that runs through them, lof the means and of the ends of 
jreligion. To all which I shall add one small book more, 
^hich is to me ever new and fresh, gives always good 
thoughts and a noble temper ; Thomas, a Kempis, of the 
inaitation of Christ. By the frequent reading of these 
books, by the relish that one has in them, by the delight 
ihey give, and the effects they produce, amanwiU plainly 
perceive, whether his soul is ^ade for divine matters or 
not ; what suitableness there is between him and them; 
•and whether he is not touched with such a sense of re- 
ligion, as to be capable of dedicating himself to it. 

1 am far from thinking that no man is fit to be a priest^ 
that has not the temper which I have been describing, 
^uite up tp that height in which I have set it forth ; but 
this I will positively say^ that he who has not the seeds 
•of it planted in him, who has not these principles, and 
resolutions formed to pursue them, and to improve and 
perfect hintself in them, is in no wise worthy of that holy 
■character. If these things are begun in him, if they are 
yeX. but as a grain of mustard seed ^ yet if there is a life 
kk them, and a vital sense of the tendencies and effects 
ibey must have, such a person so moulded, with those 
Botions and impressions, and such only are qualified, so 
-as to be able to «ay with truth and assurfmce, that they 
•^trust they are inwardly moved by the Holy Gkhott t» 
undertake that office, ... 
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So hi have I dispatched the fitst and ohief pdrt 6f 
the preparation necessary before Orders. The othe^ 
branch of it relates to their learning, iind to the know-^ 
ledge that is necessaty. I confess I look upon this as so 
much inferior to the other^ and have been convinced b)^ 
so milch experience^ that a great measure of piety, with ft 
very small pro{iortion of learnings will earry one a gre&t 
ivay, that I may perhaps be thought to come as far short 
in this, as I might seem to exceed in the other. I will 
not here enter into a discourse of theological leiuming^ 
of the measure that is necessary to make a complete 
divine, and of the methods to attain it. I intend only 
to lay down here, that which I look on as the lowest 
degree, and as that which seems indispensably necefi^ 
•ary to one that ia tx> be a priest. He must then un-- 
derstand the New Testament well. This is the text of 
our religion, that which we preach and explain to others; 
therefore a man ought to read this so often over, that he^ 
may have an idea of the whole book in his head, and of 
the parts of it. He cannot have this so sure^ unless he 
vttderstands the Greek so well as to be able to find out 
the meaning of every period in it,, at least of the woidt- 
and phrases of it ; any bodt of annotations, or para^ 
phrase upon it, is a great help to a beginner ; Grotius^ 
Hammond, and Ughtfoot are the best. But the having 
a great deal of the practical and easy parts of it, mich ati* 
relate to men's lives and their duties, such as strike and 
awaken, direct^ comfort, or terrify, are much^more ne* 
cessary than the more abstruse parts. In short, the being, 
able to state right the grounds of our hope, and the 
terms of scdvation, and the having a clear and ready view 
of the new covenant in Christ Jesus, is of suck qHmaIh^ 
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necessity, that it is a profaning of Orders, and a defiling^ 
of the sanctuary, to bring any into it, thilt do not rightly 
understand this matter, in its whole extent. Bishop 
Pearson on the Creed is a book of great learning, and 
profound exactness. Dr. Barrow has opened it with 
more simplicity; and Dr. Towerson more poetically: 
One or other of these must be well read and considered. 
But when I say read, T mean read and read over again, 
so oft thai one is master of one of these books ;• he must 
write notes out of them, and make abridgements of 
them, and turn them so oft in his thoughts, that he must 
thoroughly understand^ and well remember them. He 
must read abo the Psalms over so carefully, that he may 
'at least have a general notion of those divine hymns; 
to which Bidiop Patrick's paraphrase will help to cany 
liim. . 

A system of diVuiity must be read with exactness ; 
They are almost all alike. When I was young. Wen- 
delin- and Mareisias were the two shortest and fullest. 
Here is a vast error in the first forming .of our clergy, 
that a contempt has been cast on that sort of. books; and 
indeed to rise no higher, than to a perpetual reading 
over different systems, is but a mean pitch of learning; 
and the swaUowing down whole systems by the lump, 
has helped to possess people's minds too early with pre^ 
judices, and to shut them up in too implicit a following 
of others. But the throwing off all these books, makes 
that- many who have read a great deal, yet have no entire 
^ body of divinity in their head ; they have no scheme or 
method, jand so are ignorant of some very plain things 
which could never have, happened to them, if tlrey had 
«jarefully read and digested a system into their memoriesi. 
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Bat because this is iudeed a very low form ; tlieref<Nre' 
to lead a man farther, to have a freer view of divinity^ 
to examine things equally and clearly, and to use hur 
own reason, by balancing the various 'Views, that .two 
great divisions of protestants have, not only in the points 
which they controvert, . but in a great many others^ id 
which though they agree in the same conclusions, yel 
they arrive at them by very different premises ; I would 
advise him that studies divinity, to read two largei^ 
bodies, writ by some eminent men of both sides ; and 
because the latest are commonly the best ; Turretin fof 
the whole Calvinist hypothesis, and Limburgh for the 
Arminian, will make a man fully the master of all th£ 
notions of both sides. Or if one would see how far 
middle ways may be taken ; The Thesus of Saumur^ 
or le Blanc's Theses, will complete him in that. These 
books well read, digested into abstracts, and frequently* 
reviewed or talked over by two companions in study^. 
will give a man an entire view, of the whole body of^ 
divinity. 

But by reason of that pest of Atheism, that spreads so 
much among us, the foundations of religion must be well 
laid : Bishop Wilkins' book of natural religion will lead 
one in the first steps, through the principles that he has 
laid together in a plain and natural method. . Grotius hisi 
book of the Truth of the Christian Religion, with hii* 
notes upon it, ought to be read and almost got by heart. 
The whole controversy both. of atheism and deism, the 
arguments both for the Old and New Testament, are fully 
opened, with a great variety both of learning and reason-^ 
ing in Bishop Stillingfleet's Origines Sacras. 

There seolains only to direct a student how to foirm ^ 
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rigbt notions of practical matters ; and particularly of 
preaching. Dr. Hammond's Practical Catechism is a 
book of great use ; but not to be begun with, as too 
many do : It does require a good deal of previous study, 
before the force of his reasonings is apprehended ; but 
when one is ready for it, it is a rare book, and states the 
grounds of morality, and of our duty, upon true prin- . 
ciples. To form one to understand the right method 
ol preaching, the extent of it, and the proper ways of 
application. Bishop Sanderson, Mr. Farringdon, and Dr. 
Barrow, are the best and the fullest models. There is 
a vast variety of other sermons^ which may be read with 
an equal measure of advantage and pleasure. And if 
from the time that one resolves to direct his studies 
towards the church, he would every Lord's day read two 
sermons of any good preacher, and turn them a little 
<V^erinJii8.Uuuigbt8, ibis would insensibly in two or three 
years' time, carry him very &r, and give him a large 
view of the different ways of preaching, and furnish him 
with materials for handling a great many texts of scrip- 
ture when he comes to it. . 

And thus I have carried my student through thosa^ 
studies, that seem to me so necessary for qualifying him 
to be an able minister 'of the New Testament; that I can- 
not see how any article of this can be well abated. It 
may seem strange, that m this whole direction I have 
said nothing concerning the study of the fathers or 
church history. But I said at first, that a great distinc- 
tion was to be made between what was necessary to pre- 
pare a man to be a priest, and what was necessary to 
make him a complete and learned divine. 

The knowledge of these things is necessary to the 
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latter, though they do not seem so neccessary for the for- 
mer : There are many things to be left to the prosecutioa 
of a diviners study, that therefore are not mentioned here, 
not with any design to disparage that sort of learning; 
for I am now only upon that measure of knowledge, un- 
der which I heartily \<rish that no man were put in priest's 
Ofders; and therefore I have passed over many other 
things, such as the more accurate understanding of the 
controversies between us and the church of Rome, and' 
the unhappy disputes between us and the dissenters o£ 
all sorts ; though both the one and the other have of 
late been opened with that perspicuity, that fulness of 
argument, and th^t clearness as well as softness of stile» 
that a collection of these qiay- give a man the fullest 
instruction that is to be found in any books I know. 
Others, and perhaps the- far greater number, will think 
that I have clogged this matter too much. But I desire 
these may consider how much we do justly reckon, that 
our profession is preferable either to law or medicine. 
' Now, if this is true, it is not unreasonable, that since 
. those who pretend to these, must be at s.o mucli paiii^^' 
Nkbefore they enter upon a practice which relates only to 
men's fortunes, or their persons, we whose labours 
relate to their souls and their eternal state, should be at 
least at some considerable pains, before we enter upon 
them. Let any young divine go to the chambers of a 
student in the inns of court, and see how many books he 
must read, and how great a volume of a common-place- 
book he must make, he will there see through how hard 
a task one must go, in a course of many years, and how 
ready he must be in all the parts of it, before he is call- 
ed tQ the bar, or can manage business. How exact 
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must a physician be in anatomy, in simples, in pharmacy, 
in the theory of diseases, and in the observations and 
councils of Doctors, before he Can, either with honour 
or a safe conscience, undertake practice ! He must be 
ready with all this, and in that infinite number of hard 
words, that belong to every part of it, to give his direc-^ 
tions and write his bills by the patienfs bed-side ; who 
cannot stay till he goes to his study and turns over his 

I 

books. If then so long a course of study, and so much 
exactness and readiness in it, is necessary to these pro- 
fessions ; nay, if every mechanical art, even the meanest, 
requires a course of many years, before one can be a 
master in it, shall the noblest and the most important of 
all others, that which comes from heaven, and leads thi^ 
ther again ; shall that which God has honoured so highly, 
and to which laws and governments have added such 
privileges and encouragements, that is employed in the 
sublimest exercises, which require a proportioned worth' 
in those who handle them, to maintain their value and 
dignity in the esteem of the world ; shall all this, I say, 
be esteemed so low a thing in our eyes, that a much less 
degree of time and study is necessary to arrive at it, than*' 
at the most sordid of all trades whatsoever ? And yet 
after all, a man of a tolerable capacity, with a good degree 
of application, may go through all this well, and ex- 
actly, in two years' time. I am very sure, by many an 
experiment I have made, that this may be done in a 
much less compass : But because all men do not go alike 
quick, have not the same force, nor the same application, 
therefore I reckon t^'o years for it ; which I do thus 
divide: One year before deacon's Orders, and another 
between them and priest's Orders. And can this be 
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thought a hard imposition? or do not those^ who think 
thus, give great occasion to the contempt of the clergy, 
if they give the world cause to ohiserve, that how much 
soever we may magnify our profession, yet by our prac-^ 
tice, we shew that we do judge it the meanest of all 
others, which is to be arrived at upon less previous study 
and preparation to it, than any other whatsoever? Since 
I have been hitherto so minute, I will yet divide this 
matter a UtUe lower in those parts of it, without which 
deacon's Orders ought not to be given, and those to be 
reserved to the second year of study. To have read 
the New Testament well, so as to carry a great deal of 
it in one's memory, t& have a clear notion of the several 
books of it, to understand well the nature and the condi- 
tions of the covenant of grace, and to have readoifie sys- 
tem well, so as to be the master of it, to understand the 
whole catechetical matter, to have read Wilkins and 
Grotius ; this, I say, is that part of this task, which % 
propose before one is made deacon. The rest, though 
jnuch the larger, will go th^ easier, if those foundations 
are once well laid in them. And upon the article of 
studying the scriptures I will add one advice more. . 

There are two methods in reading them/ the one 
ought to be merely critical, to find out the meaning and 
coherence of the several parts of them, in which one 
runs easily through the greater paift, and is only obliged 
to stop at some harder passag^es, which may be marked 
down, and learned men are to be copsulted upon them: 
Those that are really hard to be explained, are both few, 
and they relate to matters that are not so, essential to 
chri^ianity ; and therefore after one has in general seen 
what, is said upon these, he may put off the fuller con* 
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Bideration of that to more leisure, and better opportimi* 
ties. But the other way of reading the scriptures, is to 
be done merely with a view to, practice, to raise devo- 
$tofi, to increase piety, and to give good thoughts and 
severe rules. In this a man is to employ himself much. 
This is a book always at hand,' and the getting a great 
deal of it always by heart, is the best part of a Clergy- 
man's study ; it is the foundation, and lays in the mate* 
rials for all the rest. This alone may furnish a man with 
a noble stock of lively thoughts and sublime expressions,* 
and therefore it must be always reckoned as that, with- 
out which all other things amount to nothing ; and the 
chief and main subject of the study, the meditation, and 
the discourses of a Clergyman. 



CHAP. VIII. 



Of the Functions and Labours of Clergymen. 



3 



HAVE in the former chapter laid down the model 
and method, by which a Clerk is to be formed and 
prepared : I come now to consider his course of life, his 
public functions, and his secret labours. In this, as 
well as in the former, I will study to consider what 
mankind can bear, rather than what may be offei^ in 
a fair idea, that is far above what we can hope ever to 
bring the world to. As for a Priest's life and conver* 
sation, so much' was said in the former chaptev ; in 
which, as a preparation to orders, it was proposed wjiat 
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he ought to be ; that I i^ay now be the shorter on thif 
article. 

The Clergy have one great advantage; beyond all the 
rest of the world, in this respect besides all others, that 
whereas the particular callings of. other men prove to 
them great distractions, and lay many temptations in 
their way, to divert them from minding their high and 
holy calling of being christians ; it is quite otherwise 
with the Clergy ; the more they follow their private call- 
ings, they do the more certainly advance their general 
one : The better priests they are, they become also the 
better christians : Every part of their calling, when 
well performed, raises good thoughts, brings good ideas 
into their mind, and tends both to increase their know- 
ledge, and quicken their sense of divine matters. A 
priest therefore is more accountable to God, and the 
world, for his deportment, and will be more severely 
accounted with, than any other person whatsoever. He 
is more watched over and observed than all others ; very 
good fnen will be« even to a censure, jealous of him ; 
very bad men will wait for his halting, and insult upon 
it ; and all «orts of persons will be willing to defend 
themselves against the authority of his doctrine and 
admonitions, by this he says, but does not : And though 
OUT Saviour charged his disciples and followers, to hear 
those who sat in Moses his chair, and to observe and do 
whatsoever they bid them observe, but not to do after 
their works, for they said and did not ; (Mat. xxiii. 1, 2, 
8.) the world will reverse this quite, and consider rather 
hovf .a clerk lives, than what he says. They see the 
one, and from it conclude what he himself thinks of the 
othei; and so wili believe themselves not -a little JHstified^ 
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if they can say that they did no worse, then as they saw 
their minister do hefore them. 

Therefore a priest mu^t not only abstain from gross 
scandals, but keep at the furthest distance from them : 
He must not only not be drunk, bat he must not sit a 
tippling, nor go to taverns or . ale-houses, except some 
urgent occasion requires it, and/ stay no loiyger in them 
than as that pccasion demands it. He must not only 
abstain from acts of lewdness, but from all indecent 
behaviour, and unbecoming raillery. Gaming and plays, 
and every thing of that sort, which is ian approach to the 
vanities and disorders of the world, must be avoided by 
him. And unless the straitness of his condition, or his 
necessities force it, he ought to shun all other cal^'; 
such as, not only the farming of grounds, but even the 
teaching of schools, since these must of necessity take 
him off both from his labour and study. Such diver- 
sions as his health, or the temper of his mind, may ren- 
der proper for him, ought to be manly, decent and 
grave ; and such as may neither possess his mind or time 
too much, nor give a bad character of him to his people. 
^He must also avoid too much familiarity with bad peo- 
ple; and the squandering away his time in too much 
•vain and idle discourse. His cheerfulness, ought to be 
frank, but neither excessive nor licentious: His friends 
and his garden ought to be his chief diversions, as his 
study and his parish ought to be his chief employments. 
, He must still carry on his study, making himself an ab- 
solute master of the few books he has, till his circum- 
stances grow larger, that he can purchase more. He 
can have no pretence, if he were ever so narrow in the 
world, to say, that he caiuiot get, not only the Collect^ 
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hut the Psalms, and tbe New Testament, by heart, or at 
least a ^eat part of them. If there be any books be- 
longing to his church, such as JeweFs works, and the 
Book of Martyrs, which lie tearing in many places^ 
these he may read over and over again, till he is able to 
fumi^ himself better, I mean with a greater variety ; but 
let him furnish himself ever so well, the reading and 
understanding the scriptures, chiefly the Psalms and the . 
New Testament, ought to be still his chief study, till he 
becomes so conversant in them, that he can both say 
many parts of them, and explain them without book. 

It is the only visible reason of the Jews adhering so 
firmly to their religion, that during the ten or twelve 
years of their education, their youth are so much prac- 
tised to the scriptures, to weigh every word in them, 
and get them all by heart, that it is an admiration, to 
«ee how ready both men and women among them are at 
it ; their Rabbies have it to that perfection, that they 
have the concordance of their whole bible in their me- 
mories ; which gives them vast advantages, when they 
«re to argue with any that are not so ready as they are 
in the scriptures : Our task is much shorter and easier^ 
and it is a reproach, especially to us Protestants, who 
found our religion merely on the scriptures, that we 
know the New Testament so little, which cannot be ex- 
cused. 

Widi the study of the scriptures, or rather as a paft 
of it, comes in the study of the ftthers, as far as one 
ean go ; in these, their apologies and epistles are chiefly 
to be read, for these give us the best view of those times: 
Basil's and Chrysostom's Sermons are by much the best. 
To these studies, histoiy comes in aa aii<o\iVfc «ikdk^|^^ied»»a^ 

o 
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ates is dead and formal in it. A deep sense of the 
thiogs prayed for, a true recollection and attention of 
spirit, and a holy earnestness Of son\, will give a com- 
posure to the looks, and a weight to the pronunciation, 
that will he tempered between affectation on die one 
hand and levity on the other. As for Preaching, I refer 
tiiat to a Chapter apart. 

A minister ought to instruct his people frequently 
, ef the nature of baptism, that they may not go about it 
' merely as a ceremony, as it is too visible the greater 
part do ; but that they may consider it as the dedica^ 
ting their children to God, the offering them to Christ, 
and the holding them thereafter as his; directing their 
chief care about them, to the breeding lliem up in the 
nurture and admonition of the Lord. There must be 
eare taken to give them all a right notion of the ns^ 
4i€ god-fathers and god-mothers, which is a good insti- 
tution to procure a double security for the education 
of children ; it being to be supposed, that Hie common 
ties of nature and religion bind the parents so strongly, 
that if they are not mindful of these, a special vow 
would put a new force in them ; and therefore a colla- 
teral security is also demanded, both to supply their de- 
feets, if they are faulty, and to take care of the relt- 
gious education of the infont, in case Uie parents shouM 
Iiappen to die before that is done. And therefore no 
god-father or god-mother are to be invited to that office, 
but such with whom one would trust tbe care of the 
education of his child ; nor ought any to do this office 
for another, but he that is willing to charge' himself 
with the education of the child for whom he answers. 
But wiren ambition or va^Bkitj, ikvonr or presents, are 
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the considerations upon which those sureties in baptism 
lure choscin; ^eat adva^^e is hereby given to those 
lyho reject in&nt-baptism,. and the ends of. the church 
in this institution are quite defeated; which are both 
the making the security that is given for. the. children 
so much, the stronger, and the establishing, an. endear-r 
ment and a. tenderness between families; this being, in .its 
own nature no small tie, how little soever it may be 
apprehended or understood. 

Great care must, be taken in. the instruction, of the 
youth : . The bare saying the Catechism by rote is a 
small mfttter; it is necessary to make them understand 
the weight of every word in it: And for this end, 
every priest, that minds his duty, will find that no part 
of it is so useful . to his people, as once every year to 
go through the^ whole Church-Catechism, word by 
word, and make his people understand the importance 
of every tittle in it. This will be no hard^ labour tp 
himself;., fpr after, he has once gathered together the 
places of scripture that relate to' every article, and form? 
.ed some clear illustrations, and easy similies to make 
it understood ; his catechetical Discourses, during aH 
the rest of his life, will be only the gpingover that same 
matter again and again. By this means his people will ^ 
come to have all this by heart ; they will know what to > 
say upon . il^ at home to their children ; and they will . 
understand all his sermons the better, when they have- 
once had a clear notion of all those terms that must 
run through them; for those not being understood^ 
renders them all unintelligible. A Discourse of this 
«ort would , be generally of much greater edification than 
an afternoon's sermon; it. should not be too V^^&v^ v^^ 

o a 
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much must not be said at a time, not more than one 
point opened ; a quarter of aH hour is time suffi<»eQt t 
for it will grow tedious and be too little remembered, if 
it is half an hour long. This would draw an assembly to 
evening prayers, which we see are but tod much neglect* 
ed, when there is no sort of discourse or sermon accom- 
panying them: And the practising this, during the six 
months of the year, in which the days are long, ^oukl 
be a very effectual means both to instruct the people, 
and to bring them to a more religious observation of the 
Lord's day ; which is one of the powerfuUest instruments 
for the carrying on and advancing of religion in the 
worid. 

With catechising, a minister is to join the preparing 
those whom he instructs to be confirmed, which is 
not to be done merely upon their being able to say 
over so many words by rote. It is their renewing their 
baptismal vow in their own persons, which the church 
designs by that office ; and the bearing in their own 
minds, a sense of their being bound immediately by 
that, which their sureties then undertook for them. 
Now to do this in such a manner, as that it may make 
impression, and have 'a due effect upon them, they must 
stay till they themselves understand what they do, and 
till they have some sense and affection to it; and there- 
fore till ooe is of an age and disposition fit to receive 
the holy sacrament of the Lord's supper, and desires to 
be confirmed, as a solemn preparation aiid qualification 
t6 it, he is not yet ready for it : For in the common ma- 
nagement of that holy rite, it is too visible, Aat of 
those multitudes that croud to it, the far greater part 
i^ome merely as if diey were to receive the bishop's 
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blessing, without any sense of the vow made by them, 
and of their renewing 4|eir bf^ptismal engagement in 
it. 

Ad for the greatest and solcmneet of all the institutions 
of Christ, the commemorating, his death, and the par^ 
taking of it in the Lord's supper ; this must be well 
explained to the people, to preserve them from the €Xf 
treme of superstition and irreverence ; to raise in them 
a great sense of the goodness of God, that appeared in 
the death of Christ; of his love to us, of the, sacrifice 
he once offered, and of the intercession which he still 
continues to make for us : A share in all which is there 
federally offered to us, upon our coming under engage-^ 
ments, to answer our part of the covenant, and to live 
according to the rules it sets us. On these things he 
ought to enlarge himself, not only in his sermons, but 
in his catechetical exercises, and in private discourses ; 
diat so he may give his people right notions of that 
solemn part of worship, that he may bring them to 
delight in it; and may neither fright them from it, by 
raising their apprehensions of it to a strictness that may 
terrify too much, nor encourage them in the too conv- 
mon practice of the dead and formal receiving, at the 
great festivals, as a piece of decency recommended by 
custom. 

About the time of the sacrament, every minister that 
knows any one of his parish guiltyof eminent sins, ought 
to go and admonish him to change his course of lifcf, 
or not to profane the iable of the Lord ; and if private 
admonitions have no effect, then if his sins are public 
and scandalous, he ought to deny him the sa^j^ment ; 
and upon Ihat.he ought to lake the method which i«i 
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still left to the church to make sinners ashamed, to se- 
parate them from holy thingi, till they have edified 
the church as much by their repentance, and the out- 
ward profession of it, as they had formerly scandalised 
it by their disorders. This we must confess, that though 
we have great reason to lament our want of the godly 
discipline that was in the primitive church, yet we have 
still authority for a great deal more than we put in 
practice. Scandalous persons ought, and might be more 
frequently presented than, they are,. and both private 
and public admonitions might be more used than they 
are. There is a flatness in all these things among us. 
Some are willing to do* nothing,, because they cannot do 
all that they ought to do; whereas., the right way for 
procuring an enlargement of our authoiity, is to use 
that we have well; not as an engine to gratify our 
own. or other people*s passions, not to vex people, nor 
to look after fees, more than the correction of. manners^ 
or the edification of the people. If we begau much 
with private applications, and brought none into our 
courts, till it was visible that all other ways had been 
.unsuccessful, and that no regard was had either to 
persons or parties, to men's opinions or interests, we 
might again bring our courts into the esteem which 
they ought to have, but which they have almost ^tirely 
lost. We can never hope to bring the world to bear 
the yoke of Christ, and the order that he has appointed 
to be kept up in his church, of noting those that walk 
disorderly, of separating ourselves from them, of having 
no fellowshijJ, no, not so much, as to. eat with them; 
as long as we give them cause to apprehend, that w^ 
intend by this to bring them under our yoke^ to subdue 
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tbeiii to lis, and to rule them with a rod of iron ; for, , 
the truth is, mankind is so strangely compomided, that 
it is very hard to restrain ecclesiastical tyranny on the 
one hand, without running to a lawless licentiousness o« 
the other : So strangely dbes the world love extremes^ 
and avoid a temper. 

Now I have gone through the public functions of a 
priest, and in speaking of the last of these; I have broke 
in upon the third head of his duty, his private labours 
in his parish. He understands little the nature and 
the obligations of the priestly office, who thinks he luHl 
discharged it, by performing the public appointments ; 
in which if he is defective, the laws of the church, how 
feeble soever'ihey may be as to other things, will have 
their course. But as the private duties of the pastoral 
care are things upon which the cognizance of the law 
cannot fell, so they are the most important and neces* 
sary of all others ; and the, more pr^e^worthy, the 
freer they are, and the less forced by the compulsion of 
law. As to the public functions, every man has his 
ruk; and in these all are almost alike; every man, 
especially if his lungs are good, cnn read prayers, even 
in the largest congregation ; and if he has a right taste^ 
and can but choose good sermons, out of the many that 
are in print, he may likewise serve them well that way 
too. But the difference between one man and anothef 
shews itself more sensibly in his private labours, in bk 
prudent department, in his modest and discreet way of 
procuring respect to himself, iit his tMadng his parish^ 
either in reconciling such dlfferettces as may happen to 
be among them, or in admonishing men of rank, wh# 
set «8 m eiomple to others, which ought always to bft. 
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done in that way, which will probably have the best 
effect upon them ; therefore it must be done secretly, 
and with expressions of tenderness and respect for their 
persons : Fit times ar^ to be chosen for this ; it may be 
often the best way to do it by letter; for there may be 
ways fallen upon, of reproving the worst men, in so soft 
a manner, that if they are not rjeclaimed, yet they shall 
not be irritated or made worse ' by it, which is but too 
often the effect of an indiscreet reproof. By this a 
minister may save the sinner's soul; he is at least sure 
to save his own, by having discharged his duty towaidi 
bis people. 

One of the chief parts of the pastoral care is, the 
visiting the sick ; not to be done barely when one is sent 
for: He is to go as soon as he hears that any of his 
flock are ill : He b not to satisfy himsdf with going 
over the office, or giving them the sacrament when de« 
aired : He ought to inform himself of their course of 
life, and of the temper of their miiid, that so he may 
apply himself to them accordingly. If they are insensiUe, 
he ought to awaken them with the terrors of Gkid, the 
judgment and the wrath to come. He must endeavour 
to make them sensible of their sins; particularly of 
ihat which runs through most men's lives, their>forget- 
ting and neglecting God and his service, and their seU 
ting their hearts so inordinately upon the world : He 
must set them ta to examine their dealings, and make 
them seriously to consider, that they can expect no mercy 
from God, unless they restore whatsoever they may 
have got unjustly from any other, by any manner <rf 
way, even though their title were confirmed hy law: 
He is to lay any other sins to their charge^ that hfi has 
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reason to suspect them guilty of ; and must presiS them 
to all such acts of repentance as they are then capable 
of. If they have been men of a bad course. of life, he 
must give them no encouragement to hope much from 
this death-bed repentance ; yet he is to set them to im* 
plore the mercies of God in Christ Jesus, and to do all 
they can to obtain his favour. But unless the sickness 
has been of a long continuance, and that the person's 
repentance, his patience, his piety, has been very extra* 
ordinary, during the course of it, he must be sure 
to give him no positive ground of hope ; but leave him 
to the mercies of God. For there cannot be any greater . 
treachery to souls, that is more fiital or more pernicious^ 
than the giving quick and easy hopes, upon so short, 
so forced, and so imperfect a repentance. It not only 
makes those persons perish securely themselves^ but it 
leads all about them to destruction, when they see 
one, of whose bad life and late repentance they have 
been the witnesses, put so soon in hopes,, nay by some 
unfaithful guides made sure of salvation : This must make 
them go on very secure in their sins, when they see 
how small a measure of repentance sets all right at 
last. All the order and justice of a nation would be 
presently dissolved, should the bowlings of criminals, and 
their promises of amendment, work on juries, judges,' 
or princes : So the hopes that are given to death-*bed 
penitents, must be a most effectual means to root oiit 
the sense of religion of the minds of all that see it. And 
therefore though no dying man is to be driven to des- 
pair, and hh to die obstinate in his sins; yet if' we 
love the soobof our people, if v^e set a due value en 
the blood of Christp and if we are tsuG)iefil wiHi tva^ 
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seAse of tbe lumonr or interests of religioiiy we mmt 
Bot say any thing that may encourage others, who aie 
feot too apt of themselves to pnt all off to Ae last hour. 
We can give them no hopes from the natare of the 
gospel-covenant; yet after aH, the best ^ing a dying 
man can do, is to repent; if he recovers, that may be 
the seed and beginning of a new life and a new na^ 
lure in him. Nor do we know the measure of tbe 
-riches of God's grace and mercy; how far he .may 
think fit to exert it beyond the conditions and promises 
of the new covenant, at least to the lessening of suck 
a person's misery in another state. We are sure he is 
not within the new covenant; and since he has not 
repented according to the tenor of it, we dare not, un- 
less we betray our commission, give 4ny hopes beyond 
it* But one of the chief cares of a minister about ibt 
•ick, ought to be to exact of them solemn vows and 
jiromises of a renovation of life, in case Qod shall raise 
them up again ; and these ought to be demanded, not 
only in general words, but if they have been guilty of 
any scandalous disorders, or^ny other ill practices, there 
ought to be special promises made with relation to those. 
And upon the recovery of such persons, their ministers 
ooght to put them in mind of their engagements, and 
use all the due freedom of admonitions and reproof 
upon their breaking loose from them; In such a case 
they ought to leave a terrible denunciation of , the judg- 
Bsents of Gk>d upon them, and so, at least, they acquit 
themselves. 

There is another sort of sick persons, who abouid 
more in towns than in the country ; those are the trou- 
|>iediamittd: of these there are two sorts, some^have 
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coauuitted enonnous siiui, wKich kindle a storm in their 
consciences ; and that ought to be cherished, till they 
have completed a repentance proportioned to the 
nature and degree of their sin. If wrong has been done 
to another, reparation and restitution must be made to 
the utmost of the party's power. If blood has been 
shed, a long course bf fasting and prayer ; a total absti- 
nence from wine, if drunkenness gave the rise to it; a 
making up the loss to the- family, on which it has fallen, 
must be enjoined. But alas ! the greater part of those 
that think they are troubled in mind, are melancholy 
liypochoQdriacal people, who, what through some false 
opinions in religion, what through a foulness of blood, 
occasioned by their inactive course of life, in which 
their minds work too much, because their bodies are too 
little employed, fall under dark and cloudy apprefaen- 
sions ; of which they can give no clear nor good account* 
This, in the greatest part, is to be removed by strong 
and chalybeate medicines; yet such persons are to be 
much pitied and a little humoured in their distemper. 
They must be diverted from thinking too much, being 
too much alone, or dw^ng too long on thoughts that 
are too hard for them to master. 

The opinion that has had the chief influence in rising 
these distempers, has been that of praying by the spirit; 
when a flame of thought, a meiting in the brain, and 
the abounding in tender expressions, have been thought 
the efliects of the spirit, moving all those symptoms of a 
warm temper. Now in all people, especially in persons 
of a melancholy disposition, that are much alune, there 
will be a great diversity, with relation to this, at diffier* 
ent times: Sometimes these be^ts will rise and Off^ 
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copiously, and at other times there will be a damp upon 
the brain, and a dead dryness in the spirits. This to 
men that are prepossessed with the opinion, now set 
forth, will appear as if God did sometimes shine out, and 
at other times hide his face ; and since this last will be 
the most frequeut in men of that temper, as' they w ill be 
apt to be lifted up, when they ilrink they have a fulness 
of the spirit in them, so they will be as much cast down 
when that is withdrawn; they will concede from it, 
that God is angry with them, and so feckon that they 
must be in a very dangerous condition: Upon this, a 
vast variety of troublesome scruples will arise, out of 
every thing that they either do or have done. If then a 
minister has occasion to treat any iA this condition, he 
must make them apprehend that the heat or coldness of 
their brain is the effect of temper, and flows from the 
different state of the animal spirits, whieh have tbeir 
diseases, their hot and their cold fits, as well as the blood 
has ; and therefore no measure can be taken from these, 
cither to judge for or against themselves. They are to 
consider what are their principles and resolutions, and 
what's the settled course of their life ; upon these they 
are to form sure judgments, and not upon any thing 
Ihat is so ^uctuating and inconstant as fits or humours. 
Another part of a priest's duty is, with relation to 
them that arc ^thout, I mean that are not of oar body, 
-which are of the side of the Church of Rome, or among 
the dissenters. Other churches and bodies are noted for 
their zeal in making proselytes, for their restless en- 
deavours, as well as their unlawful methods^ in it ; they 
^'reckonmg, perhaps, that all will be sanctified' by theen- 
creasiDg &eir party, which is the true Mmt of utaldig 
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converts^ except they become at the same time good 
men, as well as votaries to a side or. cause. We are 
certainly very remiss in this of both hands, little pains is 
taken to gain either upon Papist or Nonconformist ; the 
law has been so much trusted to,, that that method only 
was thought sure ; it was much valued, and others at 
the same time as much neglected ; and whereas at first, 
without force or violence, in forty years time. Popery, 
from being the prevailing religion, was reduced to a 
handful, we have noW' in above twice that number of 
years made ,very little progress* The favour shewed 
them from our court, made us seem, as it were, unwilling 
to disturb them in their religion ; so that we grew at 
last to be kind to them, to look on them as harmless and 
inoffensive neighbours, . and even to cherish and comfort 
them : We were very near the being convmced of our 
mistake, by a terrible aod dear-bought experience. Now 
they are again under hatches; certainly it becomes us^ . 
both in charity to them, and in regard to our own 
safety, to study to gain them by^ the force of reason and 
persuasion ; by shewing all kindness to them, and there- 
by disposing them to hearken to the reasons that we 
may lay before them. , We ought not to give over this 
as desperate, upon a few unsuccessful attempts; but muat 
follow them in the meekness of Christ, that so we may 
at last prove happy instruments, in delivering them from 
the blindness and captivity they are kept under, n^d 
the idolatry and superstition they live in : We ought tp 
visit them often in a spirit of love and charity, and to 
offer them conferences ; and upon such endeavours, we 
have reason to expect a blessing, at least this, of having , 
done our duty, and so delivering our own souls. . 
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Nor are we to think, that the toleration^ nnder which 
the law has settled the Dissenters, does either absolve 
t^em from the obligations that they ky under before, 
by the laws of God and the Gospel, to miuntain the 
unity of the church, and not to rent it by unjust or 
causeless schisms ; or us from using our endeavours to 
bring them to it, by the methods of persuasion and kind«^ 
ness: Nay, perhaps their being now in circumstances, 
that they can no more be forced in these things, may 
put some of them in a greater towardness to hear rea- 
lion; a fete nation naturally hating constraint: And 
4iertainly the less we seem to grudge or envy tiiem tfietr 
fiberty, we will be thereby the nearer gaining on the 
^enerouser and better part of them; and the rest would 
toon lose heart, and look out of countenance, if tiiese 
ihould heaiken to us. It was the opinion maily had of 
their strictnesi!^, and of the tooseness that was annrng m, 
that gained them tiieir credit, and made sueh niifnbc^ 
§101 off from us. They have in a gr^t measure lost tiie 
good chiiract^ that once th^ had : if to that We should 
likewise lose our bad one ; if we were stricter in our 
lives, more serious and constant in our labours ; and 
trtndied more effectually to reform those of our commu- 
nion, than to rail at theirs ; if we took occasion to kl 
tiiem see that we love them, that we wish them no harm, 
but good ; then we might hope, by the blessing of God, 
to lay the obligation^ to love and peace, to unity and 
concord, before them, vidth such advantages, tiiat some 
6i them might open their eyes, and see at last upon 
liow slight grounds they have now so long kept up such 
H vnrangling, and made such a rent in the church, Hiat 
both the power of relig^n in general, and the atrength 
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<»f the protestantreligion, have suffered extremely by 
them. / 

Thus h.T I have carried a Clerk through his parish, 
and all the several branches of his duty to his people. 
But that all this, may be well gone about, and' indeed as 
tlie foundation upon which all . the . other parts of the 
Pastoral Care may be well managed, he ought frequently 
to visit his whole parish from « house to house; that 
so he may know them, and ,be known of them. This 
I know will seem a vast labour/ especially in towns, 
vi^here parishes are large ; but that is no excuse for those 
in the country, .where they are generally small ; and if 
they are larger, the going this round will be the longer a 
doing ; yet an hour a day, twice or thrice a week, is no 
hard duty ; and this in the compass of a year; will go a 
great way, even in a large parish. In these visits, much 
time is not to b^ spent ; a short word for stirring them 
up to mind their souls, to make conscience of their 
ways, and to pray earnestly to God, may begin it, and 
almost end it. After one has asked in what union and 
peace the neighbourhood lives, and inquired into, their 
necessities, if they seem very poor, that so those to whom 
that care belongs may be put in. mind, to see how they 
may be relieved. In ^ this course of visiting, a minister 
will soon find out if there are any truly good persons in 
his parish, after whom he must look with a more parti- 
cular xegard. Since these are the excellent ones, in 
whom all his delight ought to be. For let their rank be 
ever so mean, if they are sincerely Religious, and not 
hypocritical pretenders to it, 'who are vainly puffed up 
with some degrees of knowledge, and other outward 
appearances^ he ought to consider them as Ujl^^ w>%% 

p3 



VtiliiaMe ill the sight of Qifd; and incloMi, Us the chid 
part of his care ; for a living dog is better than a dead 
lion. I know this way of parochied vi^tatioa is so 
worn onty that, perhaps, neltlier piicst nor peopfc 
'wiH be very desirous to see it taken «p. fct mfi pat the 
one to labour and trouble, and bring the other under a 
closer inspection, which bad incfki will no ways desire, 
iior perhaps endure. But if this were pirt on the clergy 
by thehr bishops, and if lihey explained in a sei(fnoa be- 
fore they began it, the reasons and ends of doing it; thdt 
"ironld remove the prejudices which might arise agmst 
ft. I confess this is an encrease of labour, but that 
"will seem no hard matter to such as have a right sense of 
'their ordination vows, of the value of souls, and of the 
dignity of their function. If men had the i^irit of thdr 
calling in them, and a due measure of flame add heat 
in carrying it on; labour in it would be rather a pleasure 
than a trouble. In all other professions, those who fol- 
low them, labour in ^em all ^e year long, and are 
iiard at their business every day in the week. All ^en 
that are well suited in a profession, that is agreeable to 
^heir genius and inclination, are really the easier and 
the better pleased, the more they are employed in it. 
indeed there is no trade nor course of life, except ours, 
that does not take up the whole man : And shall oura 
only, thdt is the noblest of all others, and that has a 
certain subsistence fixediupon it, and does not live by 
contingencies, and upon hopes, as all others do, make 
ihe labouring in our business an objection against any 
pArt of our duty ? Certainly nothing can so much dispose 
the' nation to 'think On the relieving the necessities of 
^ manj small' livings, as the seelag the dergy aetlte 
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dboit Iheir bosmeiM 1^ purpMe; this irodicly by the bles- 
sing of Oedy be 4t most cffecteai means of stopping 
the ^pcogress of Atheisvi, and of 4;he oontempt dial the 
dcpgy lies lUMler ; it wmM go a gwat wvjr tttwaids the 
be(i)i«g our schisn, •and would be the chief step that 
couid f>o08ibfy be made, towards the procuring to us 
«uch Iftws as -ate yet wanting to the completing our s&- 
^aimatioB, and the nisndkig the condition b£ so many 
of OUT poor brethren^ who are languishii^ in want, and 
«nder great straits. 

There remains only somewhat to be added concerning 
the behaviovr of the clergy towards one another. Those 
of a higher form in learning, dignity, and wealth, ought 
4iot to despite poor Vicars and Curates ; but on the con- 
trary, the poorer they are, they ought to pity and en^ 
tM>urage them the more, since they are all of the same 
order, only the one are more happily placed than^he 
others : They ought therefore to cherish those that are 
3a worse circumstances, and encourage them to come 
often to them ; they ought to lend them books, and to 
give them other assistances in order to their progress in 
learning. 'Tis a bad thing to see a bishop behave him- 
6elf superciliously towards any of his clergy, but it is 
intolerable in those of the same degree. -The clergy 
ought *to contrive ways to meet often together, to enter 
into a^MTotherly correspondence, and into the concerns 
one of another, both in order to their progress in know- 
ledge, and for consulting together in all their affairs. 
This would be /a^means to cement them into one body ; 
hereby they might understand what were amiss in the 
conduct* of any in their division, and try to correct it 
cither by'frivate=«dvices «nd endeavours^ ot: U^ V^>w^. 
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it before the bishop, by whose private labonrs, if hitf 
clergy would be assisting to him, and give him free and 
full informations of things, many disorders might be 
cured, without rising to a public scandal^, or forcing 
him to extreme censures. It is a fisilse pity in any of 
the clergy, who . see their brethren running into ill 
courses, to look on and say nothing: It is a cruelty to 
the church, and may prove a cruelty to the, person of 
whom they are so unseasonably tender : For things may 
be more easily corrected at first, befoje they have grown 
to be public, or are hardened by habit and custom. 
Upon these accounts it is of great advantage, and nuiy 
be matter of great edification to the clei^y, to enter ii^to 
a strict union together, to meet often, and to be hel[^ 
to one another : But if this should be made practicable^ 
they must be extremely strict in those meetings, to ob- 
serve so exact a sobriety, that there might' be no colour 
given to censure them, as if these were.mierry meetings, 
in which they allowed themselves great liberties : It were 
good if they could be brought to meet to fast and pray :' 
But if that is a strain too high for the present, age, at 
least they must keep so far within bounds, that there 
may be no room for calumny. For a disorder upon 
any such occasion, would give a woutid of an extraordi- 
nary nature to the reputation of the >%hole clergy, when 
every one would bear a share of the blame, which per- 
haps belonged but to a few. Four or five such meetings 
in a summer would neither be a great charge, nor give 
much trouble: But the advantages that might. arise-out 
of them would be very sensible. 

I have but one other advice to add, but it is of a thing 
of great cpusequeDce, though generally, managed: pi s^ 
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loose and 80 indifferent a manner, diat I hsLfe some 
reason in cbarity to believe, that the clei^p^y make very 
littie reflection on what they do in it : And that is, in 
tlie testimonials that they sign tn^ favour of ttiose that 
come to be ordaiied. Many have confessed to myself^ 
that they had signed these upon general reports, and im- 
j^ortunity ; though the testimonial bears personal know- 
ledge. These are instead of the suffrages of the clergy» 
which in the primitive church were given before any 
were ordained, A bishop must depend upon lliem; 
ibr he has no other way to be certainly informed : And 
therefore as It is a lie, parsed with the solemnity of hasd 
and seal, to Mm any thing ik^ u beymid oae*a own 
knowledge, so it is a lie made to God and the chwFeh ; 
smee the desi^ of it is to proenre orders. So thai if a 
bii^op, trailing to ^at, and being satisfied of the know*^ 
kdge of one that brings it, ocdaws an u^fit and unwot^ 
thy tnait^ they tiftat signed it are deeply and chieAy 
involved an the gcilt of his laying hands suddenfy npon 
bim : therefore every priest onght to chkvge his con« 
science in a deep particular manner, that so he may never 
testify for any one, unless he knows his life to be so 
regnlar, and believes his temper to be so good, that he 
4oe« really judge him a person fit to be put in h<^ 
orders. These are all the rules that do occur to me ai 
present. 

In performing these several branches of the dnty of % 
{Mtstor^ the trouble will not be great, if he is truly a good 
man, and delights, in the service of God, and in doing 
acts of chMrity : The pleasure will be nnspeakable : Fkrst, 
that of the conscience in this tes^mony that it gives, 
ftnd the qidet and joy which arises from tthe aenAe.<3C 
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one*s having done his duty: And then it can scarce be 
supposed but, by all this, some will be wrought on; 
some sinners will be reclaimed; bad men will grow, 
good, and good men will grow better. And if a gene- 
rous man feels, to a great degree, the pleasure of having 
delivered one from misery, and of making him easy and 
happy ; how sovereign a joy must it be to a man that 
believes there is another life, to see that he has been an 
instrument to rescue some from endless misery, and to 
further others in the way to everlasting happiness ! And 
the more instances he sees of this, the more do his joys 
grow upon him. This makes life happy, and death 
joyful, to such a Priest, for he is not terrified with those 
words, give an account of thy stewardships for thou 
mayest be no longer steward: He knows his reward 
shall be full, pressed down, and running over. He is 
but too happy in those spiritual children, whom he has 
hegot in Christ; he looks after those as the chief part of 
his care, and as the principal of his flock, and is so fiur 
firom aspiring, that it is not without some uneasiness 
that he leaves them» if he is commanded to arise to some 
higher post in the church. 

The troubles of this life, the censures of bad m&a^ 
and even, the prospect of a persecution, are no dreadful 
things to him that has this seal of his minilrtry ; and this 
comfort within him, that he has not laboured in vain, 
Bor run and fought as one that beats the air ; he sees 
the travel of his soul, and ia satisfied when he finds that 
Gdd*s work prospers in his hands. This comforts him 
in his sad reflections on his own pa^t si^s, that he has 
been an instrument of advancing God*s honour, of 
saving souls, and of propagating his gospel; since to hav^ 
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saved one soul,' is worth a man*s coming into the world, 
and richly worth the labours of his whole life. Ilere 
is a subject that might be easily prosecuted by many 
warm and lively figures : But I now go on to the las^ 
article relating to this matter. 



CHAP. IX. 
Concerning Preaching, 

^X H^ world naturally runs to extremes in every 
thing. If one sect or body of men magnify preach- 
ing too much, another carries that to another ex- 
treme of decrying it as much. It is certainly a noble 
and a profitable exercise, if rightly gone about, of great 
use both to priest and people, by obliging the one to 
much study and labour, and by setting before the other 
full and copious discoveries of divine matters, opening 
them clearly, and pressing them weightily upon them. 
It has also now gained so much esteem in the world, 
that a clergyman cannot maintain his credit, nor bring 
his people to a constaitt attendance on the worship of 
God, unless ht, is happy in these performances. 

f. will not run out into the history of preaching, to 
shew how late it was before it was brought into the 
church, and by what steps it grew up to the pitch it is 
npw at : How long it was before the Roman church used 
it,- and in how many different shapes it has appeared. 
•Some of the first patterns we have, are the best : For, 
as Tully began the. Roman eloquence, and likewise; 
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ended it, no man being able to hold up to the pitch te 
v/Wich he raised it; so -St. Basil and St. Chrysostome 
lirought preachiBg from the dry pursuing of allegories 
that had vitiated Origen, and from the excessive affecta* 
tion of figures and rhetoric th^t appears in Nizianzen, to 
a due simplicity ; a native force and beauty ; having 
joined to the plainness of a clear but noble style, the 
strength of reason and the softness of persuasion. Some 
were disgusted at this plainness, and they brought in a 
great deal of art into the composition of sermons : Mys^ 
tical applictions of scripture g^w to be better liked 
than clear texts ; an accumulation of figures, a cadence 
in the periods, a playing upon the sounds of words, a 
loftiness of epithets, and often an obscurity of expres- 
sion, were according to the different tastes of the several 
ages run into. Preaching has passed through many dif- 
ferent forms among us, since the reformation. But with- 
out flattaring the present age, or any persons now alive, 
top much, it must be confessed, that it is brought of 
late to a much greater perfection than it was ever before 
at among us. It is certainly brought nearer the pattern 
that St^ Chrysostome has set, or perhaps carried beyond 
it. Our language is much refined, and we have returned 
to the plain notions of simple and genuine rhetoric. 

We have so vast a number of excellent performances 
in print, that if a man has but a right understanding of 
religion, and a true relish of good sense, he may easily 
furnish himself this way. The impertinent way of di- 
viding texts is laid aside, the needless setting out of the 
joriginals, and the vulgar version, is worn out. The 
trifling shews of learning in many quotations of passages, 
that very few could understand, do no mqre flut tbe 
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auditory. Pert wit and luscious eloquence have lost their 
relish. So that sermons are reduced to the plain open- 
inp^ the meaning of the text, in a few short illustrations 
of its coherence with what goes before and after, and of 
the parts of which it is composed ; to that is joined the 
clear stating of such propositions as arise out of it, in 
their nature, truth, and reasonableness, by which, the 
hearers may form clear notions of the several parts of 
religion, such as are best suited to their capacities and 
apprehensions : To all which applications are added^ 
tending to the reproving, directing, encouraging or com- 
forting the hearers, according to the several occasions 
that are offered. 

This is indeed all that can truly be intended in preach- 
ing, to make some portions of scripture to be rightly 
understood ; to make those truths contained in them to 
be more fully apprehended ; and then to lay the matter 
home to the consciences of the hearers, so directing all 
to some good and practical end. In the choice of the 
text, dare is to be taken not to chuse texts that seem to 
have humour in them ; or that must be long wrought 
upon, before Ibcy are understood. The plainer a text 
is in itself, the sooner it is cleared, and the fuller it is of 
matter of instruction ; and therefore such ought to be 
chosen to common auditories. Many will remember the 
text, that remember nothing else ; therefore such a choice 
should be made, as may at least put a weighty and speak- 
ing sentence of the scriptures upon the memories of the 
people. A sermon should be made ibr a text, and not 
a text found out for a sermon; for to give our discourses 
w'eight, it shoulil appear that we are led to I hem !>y our 
texts : such sermons will probably have much more etii- 

Q 
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'Cacy than a general discourse, before inhich a text seems 
only to be read as a decent introduction, but to which 
no regard is had in the progress of it. Great care should 
be also had, both in opening the text, and of that which 
arises from it, to illustrate them by concurrent passages 
of scripture : A little of this ought to be in every sermon, 
and but a little ; for the people are not to be over- 
charged with too much of it at a time ; and this ought 
to be done with judgment, and not made a bare con- 
cordance-exercise, of citing scriptures, that have the 
same words, though not to the same purpose, and in the 
same sense. A text being opened, then the point upon 
which the sermon is to run is to be opened ; and it will be 
the better heard and understood, if there is but one point 
in a sermon ; so that one head, and only one is well stated, 
and fully set out. In this, great regard is to be had to 
the nature of the auditory, that so the point explained 
may be in some measure proportioned to them. Too 
close a thread of reason, too great an abstraction of 
thought, too sublime and too metaphysical a stmin, are 
suitable to very few auditories, if to any at all. 

Things must be put in a clear light, and brought out 
in as short periods, and in as plain words as may be. 
The reasons of them must be made as sensible to the 
people a;s is possible ; as in virtues and vices, their ten- 
dencies and effects, their being suitable or unsuitable to 
bur powers, to both souls and bodies, to the interests of 
this life as well as the next ; and the good or evil that 
they do to human societies, families and neighbourhoods, 
bught to be fiiUy and frequently opened. _It_ setting 
these forth, such a measure is to be kept, that the hear- 
^ers may perceiye that things are not strain^ in the way 
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ef a dcclamatioiiy into forced characters ; but that they 
are set out as truly they arc, without making them seem, 
better by imaginary perfections, or ivorse by an undue 
aggravation. For the carrying those matters beyond the 
plain observation of mankind^ makes that the whole, 
is looked on as a piece of rhetoric ; the preacher seem- 
ing to intend rather to shew his skill, in raising his sub> 
ject too high, or running it down too low, than to lay 
before them the native consequences of things ; and 
that which upon reflection they may be all able to per- 
ceive is really true. Virtue is so good in itself, that iL 
needs no false paint to make it look better ; and vice uk 
so bad, that it can never look so ugly, as when shewed, 
in its own natural colours. So that an undue sublime in, 
such descriptions does hurt, and can do no good. 

When the explanatory part of the sermon is over» the- 
application comes next : And here great judgment must 
be used, to make it fall the heaviest, and lie the longest^ 
upon such particulars as may be within the compass o( 
the auditory. Directions concerning a high devotioQ^ 
to a stupid ignorant company ; or of generosity an4 
bounty, to very poor people; agamst pride and ambU 
lion, to such as are dull and low-minded, are ill suited^ 
and so must have little effect upon them: Ther^foror 
^are must be taken that the application be useful and 
proper ; that it makes the hearers apprehend some oi 
their sins and defects, and see how to perform thei( 
duty ; that it awaken them to it^ and direct them in it ; 
And therefore the most common sins, such as men's neg« 
lecUng their duty to God, in the several branches of it; 
their setting their hearts inordmately upon the yfoMi 
4beir lying ia dis^oursci but chiefly in bargaii^n^s V ,tbft^ 

9^ 
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evil-speaking, and their hatred and malice, ought to he 
very often brought in. Some one or other of these, 
ought to be in every application that is made, by which 
they may see, that the whole design of religion lies 
against them. Such particular sins, swearing, drunken- 
ness, or lewdness, as abound in any place, must like- 
wise be frequently brought in here. The application 
must be clear and short, very weighty, and free of every 
thing that looks like the affectation of wit and eloquence; 
here the preacher must be all heart and soul, designing 
the good of his people. The whole sermon is directed 
to this : Therefore as it is fit that the chief point which a 
germon drives at, should come often over and over, that 
86 the hearers may never lose sight of it, but keep it still 
in view ; so in the application, the text must be shewed 
to speak it ; all the parts of the explanation must come 
in to enforce it : The application must be opened in the 
•everal views that it may have, but those must be chiefly 
insisted on that are most suitable both to the capacities 
and the circumstances of the people. And in conclu* 
siotty all ought to be summed up in a weighty period or 
two ; and some other signal passages of the scriptures re- 
lating to it may be sought for, that so the matter may be 
left upon the auditory in the solemnest manner possible. 
Thus I have led a preacher through the composition 
of his sermon ; I will next lay before him some particu- 
lars relating to it. The shorter sermons are, they are 
generally both better heard, and better remembered. 
The custom of an hour*s length, forces many preachers 
to trifle away much of the time, and to spin out their 
matter^ so as to hold out. So great a length does also 
iiat tbo hearers^ aid tempt the« to sleep; especialkp 
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.trbien, as b usual, the first part of the sermon is languid 
and heavy.. In half an hour a man may lay open his 
matter in its full extent, and cut off those superfluities 
vhich come in only to lengthen the discourse ; and he 
nay hope to keep up the attention of his people all the 
.while. As to the style, sermons ought to be very plain ; 
the figures must be easy, not mean, but noble, and 
brought in upon design to make the matter better under'- 
stood* The words in a sermon must be simple, and in 
common use ; not savouring of ^c schools, nor above 
the understanding of the people. AU long periods, such 
as carry two or three different thoughts in them, must be 
avoided ; for few hearers can follow or apprehend these ; 
Niceties of style are lost before a common auditory. Bat; 
if an easy simplicity of style should run through the whole . 
composition, it should take place most of all in the ex« 
planatory part ; for the thing being there offered to be 
understood, it should he stript of all garnishing: Defini- 
-tions should not be offered in the terms, or method, that 
.logic directs. In short, a preachy b to fancy himself. as 
in the room of the most unlearned man in hb whole 
parbh ; and therefore he must put such parts of hb db- 
course as he would have all undersland in so plain a form 
of words, that it may not be beyond the meanest of them. 
.Thb he will certainly study to do, if hb desire b to edify 
them, rather than to make them admire himself as a 
learned and high-spoken man. . 

But in the applicatory part, if he has a true taste of 
eloquence, and is a master at it, he b to employ it all in 
giving sometimes such tender touches, as may soften, 
and deeper gashes, such as may- awaken his hearers. A 
vain eloquence here b very ill placed ; for if .that caax W, 
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born any where, it is in illustrating the matter ; bat all 
must be grave, where one would persuade : The most 
natural, but the most sensible expressions come in best 
here. Such an eloquence as makes the hearers look grave, 
and as it were out of countenance, is the properest. That 
which makes them look lively, and as it were, smile upon 
one another, may be pretty ; but it only tickles the ima- 
gination, and pleases the ear; whereas that which goes to 
the heart, and wounds it, makes the hearer rather look 
down, and turn his thoughts inward upon himself. For 
it is certain that a sermon, the conclusion whereof makes 
the auditory look pleased, and sets them all a talking one 
with another, was ^ither not right spoken, or not right 
beard ; it has been fine, and has probably delighted the 
congregation, rather than edified it. But that sermon 
that makes every one go away silent and grave, and hasten- 
ing to be alone, to meditate or pray over the matter of it 
in secret, has had its true effect. 

He that has a taste and genius for eloquence, must in^ 
prove it by reading Quintiiian, and Tully's books of oratory, 
and by observing the spirit and method of Tully's orations: 
Or if he can enter into Demosthenes, there he will see a 
much better pattern, there being a simplicity, a shortness, 
and a swiftness and rapidity in him, that could not be 
heard without putting his auditors into a great commotion. 
Ail our modem books upon those subjects, are so &r 
short of those great originals, that they can bear no com- 
parison : Yet F. Rapin*s little book of eloquence is by 
much the best, only he is too short. Tully has so fully 
opened all the topics of invention, that a man who has 
read him, will, if he has any invention of his own, and if 
lie knows thoroughly his matter, rather have too muck 
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tilmii too little in his view^ upon every subject that he 
treats. This is a noble study, and of great use to such 
as have judgment to manage it ; for artificial eloquence, 
without a flame within, is like artificial poetry ; all its pro- 
ductions are forced and unnatural, and in a great measure 
ridiculous. Art helps and guides nature ; but if one was 
not born with this flame, art will only spoil him, make 
him luscious andredundant.. To such persons, and indeed 
to all that are not masters of the bodj of divinity, and of 
the scriptures, I should much rather recommend the using 
other men's sermons, than the making any of their own. 
But in the choice of these, great judgment, must be used: 
One must not take an author that is too much above him* 
self; for by that, compared with his ordinary conversa*- 
tion, it will but too evidently appear, that he cannot be 
.the author of his own sermons ; and that will make both 
him and them lose too much of their weight. He ought 
also to put those printed sermons out of that strength and 
closeness of style, which looks very well in print, but is 
too stiff, especially for a common auditory. He may 
reverse the method a little, and shorten ihe explanations, 
that Sjo he may retain all that is practical ; and that a man 
may form himself to preaching, he ought to take some of 
the best models, and try what he can do upon a text 
handled by them, without reading them, and then com- 
pare his work with theirs ; this will more sensibly, and 
".vithout putting him to the blush, model him to imitate, 
or if he can, to excel the best patterns. And by this 
method, if he will restrain himself for some time, and fol- 
low it close, he tnay come to be able to go without such 
crutches, and to work without patterns: Till then, I 
should advise all to make use of other men's sermona> 
rather than to make any of \h€\i oy(u« 
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The nation kas got into so good a taste of aennons^ 
from the vast number of those e&ceUent ones that are in 
print, that a mean composition will be very ill heard ; and 
therefore it is an unseasonable piece of vanity; for any to 
offer their own crudities, till they have well digested and 
rij^ened them. I wish the miyesty of the pnlpit were more 
looked to; and that no sermons were offered from thence, 
but such as should make the hearers both the better and 
the wiser ; the more knowing, and the more serious. 

In the delivering of sermons, a. great composure of 
l^esture and behaviour is necessary, to give them weight 
and authority : Extremes are bad here, as in every thing 
•else ; some affect a light and flippant behaviour ; and 
others think that wry £a.ces and a tone in the voice will 
set off the matter. Grave and composed looks, and a 
natural, but distinct pronunciation, will always have 
the best effects. The great rule, which the masters of 
rhetoric press much, can never be enough remembered; 
that to make a man speak well, and pronounce with a 
right emphasis, he ought thoroughly to understand all 
that he says, be fully persuaded of it, and bring himself, 
to have those affections which he desires to infuse into 
others. He that is inwardly persuaded of the truth of 
what he says, and that has a concern about it in his 
mind, will pronounce with a natural vehemence, that is 
far more lively than all the strains that art can lead him 
to. An orator, if we hearken to them, must be an 
bonest man, and speaks always on the side of truth, and 
study to feel all that he says ; and then he wiU speak it 
80 as to make others feel it likewise. And therefore such 
as read their sermons ought to practice reading much in 
private; and read aloud, that so their own ear and sense 
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«iay guide tbem, to know where to raise or quicken, sof- 
ten or sweeten their voice, and when to give an articula- 
tion of authority, or of conviction ; where to pause, and 
where to languish. We plainly see by the stage, what a 
force there is in pronunciation : The best compositi^s 
are murdered, if ill spoken ; and the worst are acceptable, 
when well said. In tragedies rightly pronounced and 
acted, though we know that all is fable and fiction, the 
tender parts do so melt the company, that tears can- 
not be stopped, even by those who laugh at themselvet 
for it. This shews the power of apt words and a just pro* 
nunciation : But because this depends, in a great measure^ 
upon the present temper of him that speaks, and the 
lively disposition in which he is, therefore he ought by 
much previous seriousness, and by earnest prayer to God, 
to endeavour to raise his mind to as warm a sense of the 
things he is to speak of, as possibly he can, that so hie 
Sermons may make deep impressions on his hearers. 

This leads me to consider the difference that is between 
the reading and speaking of sermons. Reading is pecu- 
liar to this nation, and is endured in no other. It has in- 
deed made that our sermons are more exact, and so it ha» 
produced to us many volumes of the best that are extant; 
but after all, though some few read so happily, pro- 
nounce so truly, and enter so entirely into those affections 
which they recommend, that in them we see both the cor- 
rectness of reading, and the seriousness of speaking ser- 
mons, yet every one is not so happy : Some by hanging 
their heads perpetually over their notes, by blundering a» 
they read, and by a cursory running over them, do so les- 
sen the matter of their sermons, that as they are generally 
j€»d with very little life or affection,, so tke^ «i^ Nx^^l^ 
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with as little regard or esteem. Those who read, oughi 
certainly to be at a little more pains, than for the most 
part they are, to read true, to pronounce with an empha- 
sis, and to raise their heads, and direct their eyes to their 
hearers; And if they practised more alone the just way of 
reading, they might deliver their sermons with much more 
advantage. Man is a low sort of creature ; he does not, 
nay, nor the greater part cannot, consider things in them- 
i^elves, without those little seasonings, that must recom- 
mend them to their affections. That a discourse be heard- 
with any life, it must be spoken with some ; aill the looks, 
and motions of the eye do carry in them such additions 
to what is said, that where ^ese do not at all conciur, it 
has not all the force upon them, that otherwise it might 
have : Besides, that the people who are too apt to censure 
the clergy, are easily carried into an obvious^ reflection 
on reading, that it is an effect of laziness. 

In pronouncing serqions, there are two ways ; the one 

is when a whole discourse is got by heart, and delivered 

word for word, as it was \n*it down. This is so vast a 

labour, that it is scarce possible that a man can be able to 

hold up long to it ; Yet there is an advantage, even in this. 

to beginners ; it fills their memories with good thoughts, 

and regular meditations: And when they have got some of 

the most important of their sermons by heart in so exact a 

manner, theyare thereby furnished mth topics for discourse* 

And therefore there are at least two different subjects, on 

which I wish all preachers would be at the pains to form 

sermons well in their memories : The one is the groumfa 

of the covenant of grace, of both sides, God's offers to 

us in Christ, and the conditions that he has required of 

ns^ in order to our xeconciliation with him. This is i^ 
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important a point, in the whole course of our miTkistiy, 
that no man ought to be to seek in the opening or explain- 
ing it : And therefore that he may be ripe in it, he ought 
to have it all rightly laid in his memory, not only as to 
the notions of it, but to have such a lively description 
and illustration of it all, as to be able to speak of it sen- 
sibly, fully and easily upon all occasions. Another sub- 
ject, in which every minister ought also to be well furnish- 
ed, is concerning death and judgment; that so when he 
visits the sick, and, as is common, that the neighbours 
come in, he may be able to make a grave exhortation/ in 
weighty and fit words, upon those heads. Less fhan this 
1 think no priest ought to have in his memory. But indeed, 
the more sermons a younger beginner gets by heart, he has 
still thereby the more discourse ready upon those heads ; 
for though the whole contexture of the sermon will stick 
no longer than he has occasion for it, yet a great deal will 
stay with him : The idea of the whole, with the most im- 
portant parts of it, will remain much longer. 

But now I come to purpose another method of preach- 
ing, by which a priest may be prepared after a right 
view of his matter, a true understanding his text, and 
a digesting of his thoughts upon it into their natural 
and proper order, to deliver these both more easily to 
himself, and with a better effect both upon himself and 
his hearer^. To come at this, he must be for some years 
•at a great deal of pains to prepare himself to it ; yet when 
that is over, the labour of all the rest of his life, as to 
those performances, will become very easy and very 
pleasant to him. The preparations to this must be these; 
First, he must read the scriptures very exactly he must 
have ^eat portions of them by heart ; aad l«: \s!l>wX.^^^'* 
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ill reading them, make a short concordance of thera Li 
ills memory ; that is, he must lay together such passages 
as belong to the same matter ; to consider how far they 
agree or help to illustrate one another, and how the same 
thing is differently expressed in them ; and* what various 
ideas or ways of recommending a thing rise out of this 
concordance. Upon this a man must exercise himself 
much, draw notes of it, and digest it well in his thoughts. 
Then he must be ready with the whole body of divinity 
in his head ; he must know what parts come in as ob- 
jections to be answered, where difficulties lie, how one 
part colieres with another, and gives it light. He must 
have this very current in his memory, that he may have 
things lie before him in one full view ; and upon this, 
he is also to work, by making tables, or using such 
other helps as may lay matters clearly before him. He 
is, more particularly, to lay before him a system of 
morality of all virtues and vices, and of all the duties 
that arise out of the several relations of mankind ; that 
he may have this matter very full in his eye, and know 
what are the scriptures that belong to all the parts of it: 
He is also to make a collection of all such thoughts, ai 
he finds either in the books of the ancient philosophers, 
(where Seneca will be of great use to him) or of christian 
authors : He is to separate ^uch thoughts as are forced, and 
that do become rather a strained declamation made only 
to please, than a solid discourse designed to persuade. 
All these he must gather, or at least such a number of 
them, as may help him to form a distinct notion of that 
matter, so as to be able both to open it cleajriy, and to 
press it with affection and vehemence. 
These are the materials that must be laid together. 
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iHe practice in using them comes next: Hetlienthat 
would prepare himself to be a preacher iu this method, 
must accustom himself to talk freely to himself, to let his 
thoughts flow from him, especially iivhen he feels an edge 
and heat upon his mind ; for then happy expressions will 
come in his mouth, things will ventilate znd open them- 
selves to him, as he talks ihem thus in a soliloquy tp him« 
self. He must also by writing many essays upon all sorts 
of subjects ; for by writing he will bring himself to a cor^ 
rectness both in thinking and in speaking : And thus by a 
hard practice for two or three years, a man may render 
liimself such a master in this matter, that he can never be 
surprised, nor will new thoughts ever dry up upon hinu . 
He must talk over to himself the whole body of divinity, 
and accustom himself to explain, and prove, to clear ob- 
jections, and to apply every part of it to some practical' 
use. He must go through human life, in all the ranks and 
degrees of it; and talk over all the duties of these ; con^ 
sider the advantages or disadvantages in every one of them, 
their relation to one another, the morality of actions, the 
common virtues and vices of mankind ; more particularly 
the duties of christians^ their obligations to meekness and 
humility, to forgive injuries, to relieve the poor, to bear 
the cross, to be patient and contented in every state of 
life, to pray much and fervently, to rejoice ever in God, 
«nd to be always praising him, and most particularly to 
be applying seriously to God through Jesus Christ, for 
mercy ^d pardon, and for his grace and Spirit; to be 
worshiping him devoutly in public, and to be delightin|p 
frequently to commemorate the death of Christ, and to 
partake of the benefits of it. All these, I say he musi 

m 

talk over and over again to himself; lie.]&iiststi&djUv^^»«^ 
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his thoughts all the heat and flight about them that he cat t 
And if, in these his meditations, happy thoughts, and 
noble and tender expressions, do at any time offer them* 
selves, he must not lose them, but write them down ; and 
in his pronouncing over such discourses to himself, he 
must observe what words sound h&i^sh, and agree ill to* 
gether ; for there is a music in speaking, as well as in 
singing, which a man though not otherwise critical in 
«ounds, will soon discover. By a very few years practice 
of t>vo or three of such soliloquies a day, chiefly in the 
morning when the head is clearest, and the spirits are 
liveliest, a man will contract a great easiness both in 
thinking and speaking. 

. But the rule I have reserved last, is the most neces- 
sary of all, and without it all the rest will never do the 
business; it is this, tiiat a man must have in himself 
a deep sense of the truth and power of religion ; he 
must have a life and flame in his thoughts, with rela- 
tion to those subjects : He must have felt in himself 
those things, which he intends to explain and recom- 
mend to others. He must obser^'e narrowly the mo- 
tions of his own mind, the good and bad effects that 
the several sorts of objects he has before him, and 
affections he feels within him, have upoi^ him ^ that so 
he may have a lively heat in himself, when he speaks 
of them; and that he may speak in so sensible a man- 
Ber, that it may be almost felt that he speaks from 
his heart. There is an authority in the simplest things 
that can be said when they carry visible characters of 
genuineness in them« 'Now if a man can carry on this 
method, and- by much meditation and prayer draw 
down divine influences, which are always to 4be ex- 
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peeled when a man puts himself in the way of them, 
and prepares himself for them ; he will often fed, that 
while he is musing a fire is kindled within him, and 
then he will speak with authority and without con- 
straint; his thoughts will be true, and his expr^sions 
free and easy : Sometimes this fire will carry him, as it 
were, out of himself; and yet without any thing that 
is frantic or enthusiastical. Discourses brought forth 
with a lively spirit and heat, were a composed gesture^ 
and the proper motions of the eye and countenance, and 
the due modulations of the voice concu^, will have all the 
effect that can be expected from any thing that, is below 
immediate inspiration : And as this will be of use to the 
hearers, so it will be of vast use to the preacher himself^ 
to oblige him to keep his hear^Uways in good tune and 
temper ; not to suffer irregular and forbidden appetites, 
passions, or projects to possess his mmd : These will 
both divert him from going on in the course of meditiEttion, 
itk which a man must continue many years, till all hit 
thoughts are put in order, polished and fixed ; they will 
make him likewise speak much against the gprain, with aa 
aversion that will be very sensible to himself, if not to hit 
hearers : If he has guilt upon him, if his conscience is- 
reproaching him, and if any ill practices are putting a damp 
upon that good sense of things, that make his thoughtt 
sparkle upon other oeeasions, and gives him an air and au- 
thority, a tone of iassurance, and a freedom of expresilion. 
Such a method as 1 have been opening, has had great 
success with all those Uiat I have known to have tried it. 
And though every one has not that swiftness of imagination^ 
nor that clearness of expression that others may have, so 
4iat IB this inen may differ as much as they do in thidk 
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trritten compositions ; yet every man by this method miy 
Yise far above that which he coold ever have attained to 
any other way: ItwiH make even exact comjwsitioiB 
easier to him, and him much readier and freer at them, 
.But great care must be used by him/ before he suffei^ 
himself to speak with the liberty here aimed at in public; 
he must try himself at smaller excursions from his fixed 
thoughts^ especially in the applicatory part, where fiame 
and life are more necessary, and where a mistaken word, 
or an wifinished period are less observed and sooner for- 
given, than in the expkmatcNry part, where men ought to 
iqpeak more severely. And as one succeed* in some short 
.excursions, he may give himself a further scc^, and so l^ 
jlk long practice, he wili at last arrive at so great an easi- 
ness both IB thinking and speaking, that a very littb 
.iMditation will serve to lay open a text to him, with all 
the matter that belongs to il^ together with the order in 
^which it ought to be both explained and a|i plied* And 
cwhen a man has attained to a tolerable degree in this^ be 
is then the master of his business ; he is 'master also <lf 
much time, and of many noble thou^ta and schemeatiuit 
anil arise out of them* 

This I shall prosecute no farther; for if ibis opening of 
it does not excite the reader to follow it a Uttle^no eii' 
Jargements I can offer upon it will work upon him. But 
to return to preaching, and so conclude this chapter. Ife 
ihat intends truly to preach the gos^fiel, and n<rt himself; 
he that is more concerned to do good to others^ thaii to 
jaise his own feme, or to procure a following to htmsd^ 
,jBnd that makes this the measuie of all his meditatmUs aid 
4iwrmons, that he may put things in the best light,.aiid ro- 
«ommend.tl)em witk the most advi^tage to-fais peopk» 
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"ttat.reads the scriptures much, and meditates often'upoti 
them ; that prays earnestly to God for direction in his 
labours, and for a blessing upon them ; that directs his 
chief endeavours to the most important, and most indis- 
pensible, as weU as the most undeniable duties of religion; 
and chiefly to the inward reformation of his hearers hearts, 
^hich will certainly draw all other lesser matters after it; 
and that does not spend his. time nor his zeal, upon lesser 
or disputable points;: this man so. made, and so moulded, 
•cannot miscarry in^ his work : He will certainly succeed to 
some degree, the word spoken, by him, shall not return 
again ; he shall have his crown^ and his reward from his 
labours : And to say all that can be said, in one word,, 
with St. Paul, he shall both save himself and them that, 
bear him* 

THE CONCLUSION. 

I have now gone over all that seemed to me most inf^ 
portant upon this head, of the Pastoral Care, with as 
much shortness and clearness as I c6uld; so now I am 
to conclude. The discourse may justly seem imperfect, 
since I say nothing concerning the duties incumbent oil 
bishaps. But I will upon this occasion say very little oa 
that head. The post I am in,, gives me a.right to teach 
priests and deacons their duty ;.;therefore I thought, that 
without any great presumption,. I might venture on it:. 
But I have been too few years in the higher order, to take 
upon me to teach them, from whom I shall ever be ready 
to learn. This is certain, that since, as was formerly said, 
the inferior orders subsist in the superior, bishops miist 
still be under aU the obligations of priests : They are then^ . 
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^ take the matter at Iowefit» houiKl to Itve, i^ laibour/ani 
-fo preach as weH as they. But why are they ndeed to a 
jiigher rank of dignity and order^ an increasieof authority, 
and an extent of care 1 And why have christian prinoes 
jmd states given them great revenues, and an accession of 
secular honours? All this must certainly import their 
;obligation to labour more eminently, and to lay themselves 
jout more entirely in the work of the gospel ; in ^diich, if 
wthe greatest encouragements and assistances, ike highest 
dignities and privileges belonging to them ; then accord- 
ing to our Saviour's example and decision, who came noi 
tto be ministered unto, but to minister, and who declared, 
that he who is first shall be last, and he who is the greatest 
aust be the servant of all; then I say, the higher that as^ 
are raised in this ministry, they ought to lay themselves 
out the more entirely in it, and labour the more abun« 
dantly. And as our obligations to Ch|^t and his church 
tie us to a greater zeal and diligence, and to a more con- 
stant application of our care and thoughts; to thesecu- 
,'lar supports of our honours and revenues were given us, 
.to enable us to go through with that extent of care and 
.Jurisdiction that lies upon us* We are not only watchmen 
to vratch over the flock, but likewise over the watchmen 
themselves. We keep the door of the sanctuary, and will 
bave much to answer for, if through our remissness or 
feeble easiness, if by trusting the examination, of those we 
ordain to others, and yielding to intercession and impor- 
-tonity, we bring any into the service of the church, who 
are not duly qualified for it. In this we must harden our- 
8^«s, and become inexorable, if we will not partake in 
other men's sins, and in the mischiefs diat these may bring 
apon the church. It is a &]se pity, and acxuelcom* 
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|Muisi<m^ if we-flNiffer any considerataons to prevail npoa lui 
IB this mattefy bui thoae .which th^e gospel directs. Thf 
longer dtat iii« know them before we ordain ibein» th^ 
isiore thai; wei sift tfaem^ and the greater variety of trials 
.ifafoiigh whiefa we may make them pass« we do thereby 
both secure th,e quiet, of our oiwn oonsfsienGes the morc^ 
as well as the dignity of holy things, and the true ii^erests 
t>f religion and the church : For these two interests must 
never be separated ; they are bnt one and the same in 
(themselves ; and what God has joined logether* we musi 
.never set asunder* 

We must be setting constantly before our clergy, their 
xiUigations to the several parts of their duty ; we must 
lay these upon them, when we institute or collate them to 
. churcheSf in the solemnest manner, and with the weightiest 
words we can find. We must then lay the importance of 
the care of soul^before thern^ and adjure them, as they 
will answer to Go^ in the great day, in which we must 
appear to witness against them, that they will seriously 
x^oAsider and observe their ordination-vows, and that they 
will apply themselves wholly to that one thing. We must 
keep an eye upon them continually, and be applying re- 
,proofs, exhortations, and encouragements, as occasion 
.offers : We must enter into all their concerns, and espouse 
every interest of that part of the church that is assigne4 
^to their care : We must see them as ofi; as we can^ and 
encourage them to come frequently to us ; and must live 
in all things wiljh them, as a father with his children. An^ 
that every thing we say to stir them i^) to Uieir duty, may 
fttave its due weight, we must take care so to order ouxr^ 
pelves, that they may evidently .see that we are careful to 
jdo our Qw«« We mmt enter into all thepart^ of the woih 
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ship of Ood with them; not thinking ourselves too good 
for any piece of service that may be done ; visiting the 
sick, admitting poor and indigent persons, or such as are 
troubled in mind, to come to us ; preaching ait, cate« 
chising and confirming frequently; and living in all ihingi 
like men that study to fulfil their ministry, and to do the 
work of evangelists. 

There has been an opinion of late, much favoured by 
some great men in our church, that the bishop is the sole 
pastor of his whole diocese ; that the care of all the souk 
is singly in him, and that all the incumbents in churches, 
are only his curates in the different parts of his parish, 
which was the ancient designation of his diocese. I know 
there are a great many passages brought from antiqui^ 
to favour this; I will not enter into the question, no 
not so far as to give my own opinion of iU This n 
certain that such as are persuaded of it, ought thereby 
' to consider themselves, as under very great and strict obli- 
gations to constant labour and diligence ; otherwise it will 
be thought that they only favour this opinion, because it 
encreases their authority, without considering that neces- 
sary consequence that follows upon it. 

But I will go no further on this subject at this time, 
having said so much only that I may not seem to fall 
under that heavy censure of our Saviour's with relation 
to the scribes and pharisees, that they did bind heavy 
burdens and grievous to be borne upon others ; and laid 
them upon men's shoulders, when they themselves would 
not move them with one of their fingers. I must leave the 
whole matter with ray readers. I have now laid together 
with great simplicity what has been the chief subject of 
ipy thoughts for above thirty years, I was formed ta, 
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.ihem by a bieho]^ that had the ^poeatest elevation' of soul, 
the largest compass of kDowledge, the most mortified and 
imost heavenly dispoi^ition that I ever yet saw in mortal; 
that had the greatest parts as well as virtues, with tbe 
perfectest humility that I ever saw in man ; and had a 

* sublime strain in preachings with so grave a gesture, and 
.such a majesty both of thought, of language, and of prQ« 
•Runciation, that I never once saw a wandering eye whece 
-he (reached ; and have seen whole assemblies often melt 
^iB tears before him; and of whom I can say, with great 
truth, that in a free and firequait conversation wttb hini» 
for above two and twenty years<, I never knew him say an 

• idle word, that had not a direct tendes/cy to edifioatitNk: 
And I never once saw him ia any other temper, bat that 
fwhieh I wished to be in, in the last minuter of my lift. 
For that pattern which I saw in him, and for that coiH 

-•versation whjch I had with him, !< know how auich I kaye 
[to answer to God: And though my refleeting omthat 
.which I knew in him, gives me ji^t cause of being deeply 
rhttttbled in myself, and be&re God ; yet I f^l no mosn 
::9ensible pleasure in any thing, tiban in going enver in my 
ktJaoiights all that I S4kw andobaervedin hiau 
: I have also anodier reason, that, haa determined me at 
illiis time, to pr^iare thiS)discoursei and to offer it to the 
•public ; from the present poaturaof our affairs. We aice 
'SOW brought very neair tbegreateirt orisia that ever ohuro^ 
.^r naUon had : And aa chi the one band, if Qod should ao 
•Jur punish.usifor our »ns, for <Hir Qontemptof^his f oapel, 
iind neglect of our duties, as^ to ddiver us over to tii|B 
jeagft of our enemies,, w« have nothing to lookjfor but a 
persecution more dreadful than any is in history : So if 
«firod haara^our pn^eiBf amL givies; uai a. bappy issue out 
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of all those dangers, with which the mali<^ of our est* 
mies threatens us ; we have in view the greatest prospect 
of a blessed and lasting settlement/ that even our wishei 
can repose to us. Now nothing can so certainly avert* 
Ihe one, or prepare us to glorify God in it, if he in hif 
justice and wisdom should call us to a fiery trial of our 
faith and patience ; as the serious minding of our func^ 
lions, of our duties and obligations, the confessing of oar 
ains, and the correcting of our errors. We shall be very 
unfit to suffer for our religion, much less to die for i^ 
and very little able to endure the hardships of persecution, 
•if our consciences are reproaching us all the while, that we 
have procured these things to ourselves ; and that by the 
ill use of our prosperity, and other advantages, we have 
kindled a fire to consume us. But as we have good reason 
-from the present state of affairs^ as well as from the many 
eminent deliverances, and happy providences, which have 
of late, in so signal a manner, watched over and protected 
us, to hope that God according to the riches of his mercy^ 
and for the glory of his great name, will hear the prayeiv 
that many good souls offer up, rather than the cry of those 
abominations that are still among us : So nothing can so 
certainly hasten on the fixing of our tranquillity, and the 
compleating our happiness, as our lying often between the 
porch and the altar, and interceding with God for our peo- 
ple ; and our giving ourselves wholly to the ministry of the 
word of God, and to prayer. These being then the surest 
means, both to procure and to establish to us all those 
great and glorious things that we pray and hope for ; this 
seemed to me a very proper time to publish a discourse 
of this nature. 
But thi^t which made it an act of obediencei as well 9^ 
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mehl, was tbe authority of my most reverend metropoli* 
tau ; Hh<», I have reason to believe, employs his time and 

# 

thoughts, chiefly to consider what may yet be wanting to 
give our church a greater beauty and perfection ; and 
what are the most proper means both of purifying and 
uniting us. To which I thought nothing could so well 
prepare the way, as the offering to the public a plain and- 
fiill discourse of the Pastoral Care, and of every thin^ 
relating to it. His Grace approved of this, and desired 
me to set about it : Upon these motives I writ it, with all* 
the simplicity and frecdpm that I thought the subject 
required, and sent it to him : by whose particular appro* 
bation I publish it, as I writ it at his direction. 

There is indeed one of my motives that I have not yet 
mentioned, and on which I cannot enlarge so fully as t 
well might. But while we have such an invaluable and 
unexampled blessing, in the persons of those princes^ 

whom God has set over us ; if all the considerations which 

« 

arise out of the deliverances that God has given us by 
their means, of the protection we enjoy under them, and 
of the great hopes we have of them : If, I say, all this 
does not oblige us, to set about the reforming of every 
thing that may be amiss or defective among us, to study 
much and to labour hard ; to lead strict and exemplary 
lives, and so to stop the mouths, and overcome the pre<« 
jndices, of all that divide from us ; this will make us look 
like a nation cast off and forsaken of God, which is niglt 
unto cursing and whose end is burning. We have reasoa 
to conclude, that our present blessings are the last essay t 
of God's goodness to us, and that if we bring forth no 
fruit under these, the next sentence shall be, Cut it down^ 
why cumbereth it tbe ground l These things lie beav^ <Mk 
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my tfafOUghts.contittually, and have all coneunied to dra#; 
this treatise from me ; nvhieh I have writ vrhh all the sin- 
cerity of heart, and purity of intention, that I shoald have 
ttady if I had known that 1 had been to die .-at the conclu-: 
'don of it, and to answer for it to God, 
] To him I hmnbly offer it up, together with my most 
earnest prayers. That the design here so iH^perfectly 
ofl'ered at, may become truly effectual, and have its full 
progress and accomplishment, which whensoever I shaU 
ttee, r shall then with joy, say, iVimc DimittU, Sfc- 



n 



CHAP. X. 
Of Presentations to Benefices, and Simony. 



DO not intend to treat of this matter, as it is a part 
of our law; but leaving that to the gentlemen of another 
]»be, I shall content myself with offering an historical 
account of the progress of it, with the sense that the an- 
cient church had of it, together with such reflections as 
will arise out of that. 

^ At first the whole body of the clergy, in every city, 
parish or diocese, was as a family under the conduct and 
authority of the bishop ; who assigned to every one of his 
Presbyters their peculiar district, and gave him a prog^ 
maintenance out of the flock of the obligations of the 
faithful. None were ordained but by the approbation, or 
lather the nomination of the people, the bishop being to 
examine into the worth and qualifications of the persons 
ao nominated. In the first ages, which were times of per- 
aecution it is not to.be supposed that ambition or corrup- 
tion could have any great influence, while a man in holy 
nd^TB was as it weie put in the firont, andespoaed to the 
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first fiiry of the persecutors. So that what Tertnllian says 
OB this head will be easily believed, that those who pre- 
sided over them were first tried ; having obtained that 
honour, not by paying a price for it, but by the testimony 
that was given of them ; for the things of -God were not 
purchased by money ; he alluding probably to the methods 
used by the heathens to arrive at their pontifical dignities. 

But as soon as wealth and dignity was, by the bounty 
of christian emperors made an appendix to the sacred 
function, then we find great complaints made of disorders 
in elections, and of partiality in ordinations, on which we 
see severe reflections made by the best men both in the 
eastern and western churches. They not only condenmed 
the purchasing elections and holy orders with money, but 
all the train of solicitations and intercessions, with all 
flattery and obsequious courtship in order to those things. 

They indeed laid the name of Simony chiefly on the 
purchasing of orders by money, which was attempted by 
Simon of Samaria, commonly called Simon Magus ; but 
they brought other prcedents to shew how far they carried 
this matter. Balaam's hire of divination, Gehazi's going 
after Naaman for a present, and Jeroboam's making priests 
of those who filled his hands, (2 Chron. xiii. 3.) are pre- 
cedents much insisted on by them, to carry the matter 
beyond the case of a bargain beforehand ; every thing in 
the way of practice to arrive at holy orders was all equally 
condemned. When things were reduced into methodical 
divisions, they reckoned a threefold Simony ; that of the 
hand when money was given, that of the mouth by flat- 
teries, and that of service, when men by <lomestic attend^ 
ance and other employments, did, by a temporal drudgery^ 
ebtain the sphritual dignify. 
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Chrysostom (Horn, in Acta Ap.) expresses this thus : 
If you do not give uioney^ but instead of money« if you 
flatter ; if you set others at work, and use other ardfices, 
you are as guilty : Of all these he adds, that as St. Peter 
said to Simon, Thy money perish with thee, so may thy 
ambition perish with thee. St. Jerom (in £sai.) says. We 
see many reckon orders as a benefice, and do not seek for 
persons who rmay be as pillars erected in the house of 
God, and may be most useful in the service of the chnrch; 
but they do not prefer those for whom 'they have a parti- 
cular affection, or whose obsequiousness has gained their 
favor, or for whom some of the great men has. inter- 
ceeded ; not rto mention the worst of all, those who, by 
the presents they make them, .purchase that dignity. 

A corruption began to creep into the church in the 5(h 
century, of ordaining vagrant Clerks, without any peculiar 
title ; of whom we find St. Jerom oft complaining. This 
was condemned by the council of Chalcedon in a most 
solemn manner. (Can.. 6.) The orders of all who were 
ordained Presbyters, Deacon^ or in the inferior degrees, 
without a special title either in the city, in some village, 
some chapel or monastery are declared null and void; 
and, to the reproach of those who so ordained them, 
they are declared incapable of jierforming any function. 
But how sacred soever the authority of this council was, it 
did not cure this great evil, from which many more have 
sprung. 

A practice rose, not long after this, which oipened a 
new scene. Men began to build churches on their own 
grounds, at their own charges, and to endow these ; and 
they were naturally the masters, and in the true significa- 
lioA of the Roman word^ the Patrons «f them. All the 
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tbufches in the first Matricula were to be served by per* 
sons named to them by thebbhop, and were to be main- 
tained by him out of the revenue of the church ; but these 
were put upon another foot, and belonged to the propri- 
etoi*s of the ground, to the builders and the endowers» 
They were also to offer to the bishop a Clerk to serve in; 
them. (Fundus ^dificatio & Deos.) It seems they begaa 
to think, that the bishop was bound to ordain all such a« 
were named by them: But Justinian (Nt)vel. 57. c. 2.) 
settled this matter by a law ; for he provided that thet 
Patriarch should not be obliged to ordain such as wer^ 
nominated by the patrod, unless he judged them fit for it i 
The reason given, is, that the Holy things of God might 
not be profaned. (Nov. 6^ c; 1,) It seems he had this ii^ 
his eye, when by another law he condemns those, wha 
received any thing for such a nomination ; for so I iinder«^ 
stand the patrocinium ordinations: 

The election to most sees lay in many hands ; and to keep 
out not only corruption 'but partiality from'havbg a sharer 
in them, he, by a special law, required that all persons, 
seculars as well as ecclesiastics, who had a vote in elec- 
tions, should' join an oath to their sufferage,* that thej 
were neither moved to it by any gift, promise, friendship^ 
or favour, or by any other affection,* but that they 
gave their vote upon their knowledge of the merits of the 
person ; (Nov. 137. c. 2.) it will easily be imagined that no 
rule of this kind could be much regarded in corrupt ages: 

Gregory the Great is very copious in lamenting these 
disorders, and puts always the threefold division of Simony 
together, Manus, Oris, and Ministerii, (Tom. 2. 196.) 
Hincmar cites the prophet's words, he that shaketh his 
li^ds from holding of bribes: (Isa. xxxiii« 15«^ lxl^26lst^'(^^ 

< 
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gar it i», from every bribe \ applying it to three sorts of 
Simony. And in that letter to Louis the Hid, King of 
France, he protests he knew no kinsman nor friend ; and he 
9nly considered the life, learnings and other good qualities 
necessary to the sacred ministry. Those ages were very 
corrupt ; so that the great advantages that the Popes had, 
^i the disputes concerning the investitures into benefices, 
were taken from this, that serville obsequiousness and 
flatteries were the methods used in procuring them. Of 
which it were easy to bring a great and copious proo( 
but that it is needless. 

I ^hall only name two provisions made against all these 
^inistrous practices. One was among us in a council at 
Exeter ; (Synod Exon. 1287. cap. 8.) in which this charge 
is given. Let all men look into their own consciences, and 
examine themselves with what design they aspire to orders : 
If it is, that they may serve God more virtuously and more 
^ceptably : Or if it is for the temporals, and that they may 

4 

extort benefices for those who ordain them ; for we look ott 
Simoniacks. In the council of Basil, (Ses. 12.) in which 
they attempted the restoring the freedom of elections, as 
a mean to raise the reputation of the sacred Unction, they 
{^pointed that an oath should be taken by all electors. 
That they should not give their voice for any who had, as 
^ey were credibly informed, endeavoured to procure it to 
themselves, either by promising or giving aay tempm^l 
^ing for it, or by any prayer or petidon, either by them* 
selves or by the interposition of any other ; or by any other 
way whatsoever, directly or indirectly. This would go. as 
for, as those who took it considered themsdlves liousdbjr 
as oath, to secure elections from corrvption or pi!aetice« 
• I will go no fiuctber to prove, mmt boAi[&&«inta»i mnjt^ 



\ 
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cils/ in their provisions against Simony, considered the 
practice of application, importunity, solicitations and flat- 
teries, as of the same nature with simony : And therefore, 
though' our law considers only Simony as it is a hargaia 
in which i)(ioney or the equivalent is given or promised, yet 
the sense of the church went much fartheron this head, even 
in the most corrupt ages. The canon law docs very often 
mention Simony in its threefold distinction, Manus^ Lin-i 
guae; & Ob'sequii : it being still reckoned a duty both in the 
giver and receiver, that the gift should be free and voluntary «• 

In the church of Rome a right of patronage is, according 
to their superstition, a matter of great value ; for in every, 
mass the Patron is to be remembered by a special collect,, 
so that it saves them a great charge in a daily mass sau| 
fbr them. To us this efl^ect ceases ; but still it is a noble 
piece of property, since a Patron has the nomination of 
him that has a care of souls committed to him : But as it 
is in itself highly valuable, so a great account is to b& 
given for it, to him who made and purchased those souls,* 
and in whose sight they are of inestimable value, and who' 
will reckon severely with such Patrons a3 do not managci.. 
it with a due care. v 

It is all one what the consideration is on which it is be- - 
stowed, if regard is not in the first place had to the worth* 
of the person so nominated ; and if he is not judged fit and 
proper to undertake the care of souls : For with relation, 
to the account that is to be given to the great bishop of 
souls, it is all one whether money, friendship, kindred, or/ 
any carnal regard was the chief motive to the nomination. 

I know it may be said, no man but one in holy orders, 
is capable of being possessed of a benefice, and in order 
to that be is to be examined by the bi8ho\^, i^>si!^^&s!l^'^^^ 
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ordained, before he can be possessed of it: Bottiiesiitis 
Bot the less because others come in to be partakers of il« 
Still a Patron most answer to God for his share, if he 
has nominated a person without doe .eare, and without 
considering whether he thinks him a proper p^Bson for 
undertaking so great a trust. 

1 will not carry this matter so far as to say, thai a patron 
is bound to chuse the fittest and most deserving persona 
he can find out ; that may put him under great scruples, 
and- there being a great diversity in the nature of Parishes^ 
and in the several abilities necessary for the proper duties 
of the Pastoral Care, it may be too great a load to lay on 
a man's conscience an obligation to distinguish who may 
be the fittest person . But this is very evident, that a Patron 
is bound to name no person to so important a care, as the 
charge of souls, whom he has not at least a probable rea- 
son to believe that he has the due qualifications, and will 
discharge the trust committed to him. Some motives 
may be baser than others ; but even the consideration of 
a child to be provided for, by a care of souls, when the 
main requisites are wanting, is in the sight of God no bet- 
ter than Simony. For in the nature of things it is all one, 
if one feels a benefice that by the sale he may provide for 
a child, and if he bestows it on a child, only out of natural 
affection, without considering his Son's fitness to manage 
so great a trust. Perpetual Advowsons which are kept 
in families as a provision for a child, who must be put in 
orders whether his aversion to it, or unfitness for it may 
be, bring a prostitution on holy things. And parents who 
present their undeserving children, have this aggravation 
of their guilt that, they are not so apt to be decieved in 
this case, as they may be when they present a. stranger. 
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^Bfo^miag these they may be impoaed on by tiietei ibnoiijr 
of tiio«e- yiihom th^ do not suspect;, but diey nuist bcr 
supposed to be better ioifofmed as to their owm ehiidren* 

Itifi^dbo certain thai orders are notgifen by all.bishops^ 
wiith- that anxiety of caution thai the importanoe of. the 
matter requires. And if a person is in orders, perhapsiqu»* 
lified for a lower station, yet he may want many qualifiKUk' 
tions necessary for a greater cure: And the grounds ott 
which a presentation can be denied, ace so narrow^ that a 
bishop may be under great difficulties, who; yet knows* ho 
cannot stand the suit» to which he lies open, when he 
refiises to comply with the Patron's nomination. 

The sum of all this is,, That Patrons ought to look on 
themselves as bound to have a sacred regard to jthis trus^ 
that is vested in them, and to consider very carefully what 
the nature of the benefice that they give js, and what are 
the qualifications of the person they pi*esent to it; other-^ 
wise the souls that may be lost by a bad nomination, what^ 
soever may have been their motive to it, will be required 
at their hands. 

At first the right of patronage was an appendant of the 
estate in which it was vested ; and was not to be alienated 
but with it, and then there was still less danger of an ill 
nomination. For it may be supposed that he who was 
most concerned in a parish, would be to. a good degree 
concerned to have it well served. But a new practice has 
risen among us, and for ought I have been able to learn, 
it is only among us, and is in no other nation or church 
whatsoever. How long it has been among us, i am not 
versed enough in our law^-books to be able to tell. And 
that is the separating the Advowson from the estate to 
wfaioh' it waa annexed; and the selling it^ ot ^ \»s:^V&^V^^ 
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was an estate by itself. This is so fiaur allowed by our Iaw> 
lliat no part of such a traffic comes ¥dthin the statute 
against Simony, unless when the benefice is open« I shall 
say nothing more on this head, save only that whosoever 
purchases a turn, or a perpetual advowson with a design 
to make the benefice go to a child, or rem^ in a family, 
without considering the worth or qualification of the per- 
son to be presented to it> put themselves and their poste- 
rity under great temptations. For here is an estate to be 
conveyed to a person, if he can get but through those 
slight examinations upon which orders are given^ and hks 
negative virtues, that is, he is free from scandalous sins^ 
though he has no good qualities, nor any fixed intentions 
of living suitably to his profession, of following the studies 
proper to it, and of dedicating himself to the work of the 
ministry ; on the contrary, he perhaps discovers a great 
deal of pride, passion, covetousness, and an ungovemed 
love of pleasure ; and is so far from any serious applica- 
tion of mind to the sacred functions, that he has rooted 
in him an aversion to them. 

The ill effects of this are but two visible, and we have 
great reason to apprehend that persons who come into the 
service of the church with this disposition of mind, will 
despise the care of souls, as a thing to be turned over to 
one of a mechanic genius, who can never rise above some 
low performances; they will be incessantly aspiring higher 
and higher, and by fawning attendances, and the meanest 
compliances with such as can contribute to their advance- 
ment, they will think no services too much out of their 
^oad, that can help to raise them: They will meddle in all 
intrigues, and will cry up and cry down things in the 
pt^est methods; as they hope to find their account in 
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them. I wish with all my heart, that these thiiigB were 
not too notorious, and that they did not lay stumbling'^ 
blocks in men's way, which may give advantages to the 
tribe of profane libertines to harden them in their preju- 
dices against, not only the sacred functions, but all 
revealed religion in general. I shall end this head leaving 
it on the consciences of all patrons, and obtesting them 
by all that is sacred, to reflect seriously on this great 
trust, that the law has put in their hands ; and to consi- 
der what account they are to give of it in the great day. 
But if patrons ought to consider themselves under strict 
obligations in this matter, how much more ought they to 
lay the sense of the duties of their function to heart, who 
have by solemn vows dedicated themselves to the work of 
the ministry ? What notion have they of running without 
being sent, who tread in those steps ? Do not they say^ 
according to what was threatened as a curse on the pos- 
terity of Eli, put me I pray thee into one of the priest's 
offices, that I may eat a piece of bread ? (1 Sam. 2.) Do 
they not feel these words as a character of what they saj 
within themselves, when they come up to the altar ? Caa 
they not trust God, and -go on, fitting themselves in the 
best manner they can for holy functions, waiting for suck 
an interposition of providence as shall open a dear way 
to them, to some station in the church ; not doubtiiigy 
but that if God, by a motion of his spirit, called them to 
holy orders, he wtU raise up instruments to bring that 
Ikbout, and put it in the heart of some one or other to 
give or to procure to them a post, without their own 
engaging in that sordid merdiandise, os descending to wxf, 
though less^^ scandalous methods, which bring with them 
Sttch a prostitutiiA of mind, that they who run into tkcst 
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fiifi^ftf w9p% to raise to themselves the esteem dae to th6 
iBcred fiinction; which is the foundation of all the gootf 
dy^can do hy their labours. If things turn cross to them, 
10 a [M>st to which sueh endeavours may have brought 
them, what comfort can they* have within them? Or what 
confident /can they have in God ? When their own con- 
sciences will reproach them with this, that itis no wonder 
if what was so ill acquired, should prosper no better. 
When they come to die, the horror of an oath fEtlsely taken, 
which they palliated by an equivocating sense, will be a 
terrible companion to them in their last minutes : When 
they can no more carry off the matter by evasions or bold 
denials, but are to appear before that God, to whose eyes 
all things are naked and opened. Then all the scandal 
they have given, all the souls that they have lost or neg- 
lected, all the reproaches that they have brought on their 
function, and on the church, for which perhaps they have 
pretended no ordinary measure of zeal ; all these, I say, 
will come upon them as an armed man, and surround them 
with the sense of guilt, and the terrors of that consuming 
fire, that is ready to devour them. Men who have by 
unlawful methods, and a prevaricating oath, come into a 
benefice, cannot truly repent of it, but by departing from 
it. For the unlawful oath will still lie heavy on them, 
till that is done. This is the indispensable restitution in 
this case ; and unless this is done, they live on and die in 
the sin unrepented of. God is not mocked, though men 
are. I will leave this here, for I can carry it no higher. 
As for those who have not prevaricated in the oath, but 
yet have been guilty of practice and methods to arrive at 
benefices, I do not lay this of relinquishing their benefices 
on them; but certainly if they ever come to right notions 
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of the matter^ they will find just ground t6 l>€f Qeq>lj| 
humbled before God for all theic practices that#ay^ BT 
they do truly mourn for ihem, wmI abstain from the fite 
•for the future, and if they apply themselves with so much 
the more zeal to the labours of their funcliony and redeem 
the meanness of their former practices by a strJdkr course 
of life^ by their studies and their diligence, they may bj 
that compensate for the too common arts by which they 
arrived at their posts. 

I know these things are so commonly practised, that 
as few are out of countenance who tread in such beaten 
paths, so I am -afraid they are too little conversant in just 
notions to feel the evil of them. It is no wonder if their 
labours are not blest, who enter on them by such low and 
indirect methods : Whereas men who are led by an over- 
ruling providence into stations, without any motioii^ or 
procurement of their own, as they have an unclouded call 
from God, so they have the foundation of a true firmness 
in their own minds. They can appeal to God, and so 
have a just claim to his protection and blessing : Every 
thing is easy to them, because they are always easyivithin. 
If their jabours are blessed with success, they rejoice in 
God, and are by that animated to continue in them, and 
to increase their diligence. If that is denied them, so that 
they are often forced to cry out, my leanness, niy lean- 
ness, (Isa. xxiv. 16.) I have laboured in vain ; they arc 
humbled binder it; they examine themselves more care« 
fully, if they can find any thing in their own conduct that 
they may occasion it, which they will study to correct, 
and still they persist in their labour; knowing that if they 
continue doing their duty, whatever other effects that may. 
bave^ those faitbfnl shepherds when the chief ihe^Uss^ 
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shall appear^ shall receive from him a crown oif glory that 
fsdeth not away. (1 Peter, v. 4.) ' 

To all this I will only add somewhat relating f o bonds 
of resignation. A bond to resign at the pleasure of the 
patron carries with it a base servitude, and simony in its 
fiill extent; and yet because no money is given, some who 
give those bonds do very ignorantly apprehend that they 
may with a good conscience Swear Ihe oath of simony. 

There is but one way to cure the mischief of this great 
evil, which can have no effect, if bishops will resolve to 
accept of no resignation made upon such bonds. Since 
by the common law a clerk is so tied to his bishop and to 
his cure, that he cannot part with it without the bishop^s 
leave. By this all these bonds may be made ineffectual 

Other bonds are certainly more innocent, by which a 
clerk only binds himself to that which is otherwise his 
duty. And since the forms of our courts are dilatory and 
expensive, and there is not yet a full provision made 
against many abuses which a good patron would secure a 
parish from, I see no just exception to this practice, 
where the abuse is specially certified ; so that nothing is 
reserved in the patron's breast, by general words of which 
he, or his heirs, who perhaps may not inherit his virtues 
as they do his fortunes, may make an ill. use. It is certain 
onr constitution labours yet under some defects, which 
were provided against by that noble design brought so 
near perfection, in that work entitled Reformatio Legum 
JEeclesiasticarumy which it is to be hoped will be at some 
time or other taken up again, and perfected. 

The affinity of the foinner matter leads me to give an 
account of somewhat relating to myself. When I was 
£rstput in the post which I still hold, I found tfiere were 



Inany mtrket towns in the diocese very poorly provided. 
So since there are about 60 dignities and prebends belong- 
ing to the cathedral, I Considered how by the disposing 
of these I might mend the 'condition of the incumbents iii 
the market towns, and secure such a help to their succes* 
isors. And by the advice of some very eminent divines and 
canonists, this method was resolved on, that when I gave 
a prebend to any such incumbent, he should giv6 a bond 
tbat if he left that benefice, lie should at the same time 
resign his prebend, that it might go to his successor* 
This %vcnt on for some years with an imiversal appitobation. 

But w)ien a humour began to prevail of finding fault, this 
was cried out upon as a grievance, bordering upon simony. 
I upon that drew up a* vindication of my practice, from 
^at authority, out of civilians and canonists. But npoid 
second thought I resolved to follow that saying of Solo< 
mon's, "leave off contention before it be meddled with ok 
engaged in." (Pnyv. xviii 14<) So to lay the clamour that 
some seemed resolved to raise, I resolved'todrop my de- 
sign, and so delivered Imck all the bonds that I had taken. 

I will offet nothing either in the way of vindication or 
tesentment, being satisfied to give a tnie relation of the 
matter, leaving it to t^ie reader's judgment to approve or 
censure as he sees cause. And thus I conclude this 
chapter, which I thought was wanting tocompleatmy 
design in writing this treatise. 



FINIS. 
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